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QUODLIBET  OF  BROWN  SONGS 


Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records  — all  the  words  and  music  to  your 
favorite  Brown  songs.  This  high  quality  stereo  recording  of  faculty  com- 
poser Paul  Nelson's  Quodlibet  of  Brown  Songs  is  performed  by  the 
Brown  University  Chorus  and  the  "Quad  Orchestra,"  with  special  guest, 
Professor  David  Laurent,  as  baritone  soloist.  Included  are  such  standards  as 
these:  I'm  a  Brown  Man  Born,  Bring  the  Victory  to  Brown,  On  the  Chapel 
Steps,  Here's  to  Good  Old  Brown,  Bruno,  Brown  Victory  Song,  Brunonia, 
Ever  True  to  Brown,  Alma  Mater,  and  others. 

Quodlibet  (L.,  what  you  please).  "A  humorous  type  of  music  charac- 
terized by  the  quotation  of  well-known  melodies  or  texts  which  are  com- 
bined in  an  advisedly  incongrous  manner." 

Also,  the  Brown  Chorus  salutes  America's  Bicentennial  with  folksongs, 
spirituals  and  colonial  arrangements  such  as:  I  Am  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
(William  Billings),  Simple  Gifts  (Shaker  tune),  Johnny  Has  Gone  for  a 
Soldier  (Revolutionary  War  song).  Steal  Away  (spiritual).  Great  Day 
(spiritual),  and  others. 


nIversity  chorus 


All  proceeds  will  be  used  to  help  the  Brown  University  Chorus  tour  to 
India.  This  tour  marks  the  first  time  an  American  collegiate  musical 
organization  has  traveled  to  India  and  is  a  pilot  program  for  a  continuing 
exchange  of  such  groups.  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  America's 
Bicentennial  in  1976,  the  Chorus  will  sing  in  concert  halls.  Universities, 
embassies,  orphanages,  and  villages  throughout  India,  including  the  major 
cities  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  and  Madras.  To  do  this  the  Chorus  must 
raise  45,000  dollars  before  December  31 .  If  you  would  like  to  help,  please  fill 
in  the  appropriate  box  below  and  return  to  us. 


Please  send  me copies  (at  $5.00  each)  of  the  33  1/3  r.p.m.  stereo  recor 

"Brown  Songs  and  Other  Favorites"  as  performed  by  the  Brown  University 
Chorus. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  support  the  Chorus  in  their  Bicentennial  Tour  to 
India.  Please  include  my  name  in  Pre-tour  Programs  as  marked  below: 


D    Donor  ($100-500), 
D   Contributor  ($50-99), 
D   Friend  ($25-49), 
n  Booster  ($10-24), 


Enclosed  is  a  check  in  the  amount  of 

Records  ($5.00  each)  

Contribution    

Total    


All  contributions  are  tax  deductible.   Please  make  check  out  to  Brown 
University  Chorus.  Send  to: 


-^tll^  ifrir  ■jiir  I '  i^tt"* 


INDIA  76 


Brown  University  Chorus 
Music  Department  — Box  1924 
Providence,  R.I.  02912 
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'I  Work  Best  as  a  Problem  Solver" 


page  36 


In  a  year  that  was  nerve-racking  at  best  for  most  academic  adminis- 
trators. Brown's  new  librarian,  Charles  Churchwell,  managed  to 
push  through  a  controversial  reorganization  plan,  calm  a  labor  dis- 
pute, and  wring  needed  book  funds  from  a  dry  University  till.  His 
secret?  He  thrives  on  the  challenge  of  tough  issues. 

16    The  Economy  is  Making  People  Sick 

The  mental  depression  that  accompanies  economic  depression  can 
literally  change  your  body,  according  to  Dr.  Sidney  Cobb,  a  professor 
in  Brown's  medical  program  and  the  new  president  of  the  American 
Psychosomatic  Society.  After  several  decades  of  research  with  un- 
eniployed  workers,  he  knows  firsthand  the  health  perils  of  jobless- 


22    The  Kids  Had  Fun  —  and  the  Soccer  Field  Now  Has  Lights 

A  group  of  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  has 
given  Brown's  soccer  fortunes  a  boost.  If  evening  practices  help 
gamer  an  Ivy  League  title,  or  if  future  night  games  boost  attendance, 
soccer  fans  can  thank  those  who  took  part  in  a  special  spring  soccer 
clinic  conceived  by  Asian  History  Assistant  Professor  Eric  Widmer. 

25    A  Hope,  a  Refuge,  and  a  Model 

In  the  second  of  a  series  of  nine  Bicentennial  articles.  History  Profes- 
sor David  E.  Underdown  traces  the  connection  between  America's 
revolution  and  the  cause  of  reform  in  eighteenth-century  England. 
To  the  British  radicals  who  loathed  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
"corrupt  and  discredited  aristocratic  establishment,"  America  rep- 
resented a  hopeful  alternative  society. 

37    Alumni  Calendar 

This  year's  alumni  activities,  plus  a  collection  of  other  facts  and 
figures  of  interest  to  Brown  graduates,  are  presented  in  a  BAM 
calendar  insert. 


Departments 

2 

Under  the  Elms 

33 

Sports 

35 

Procession 

41 

The  Classes 

53 

Carrying  the  Mail 

54 

Books 
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Front  center:  A  pint-sized  participant  in  Brown's  first  soccer  clinic  tries 
his  hand  —  and  head  —  at  a  basic  soccer  drill.  Tfte  photograph  is  by 
John  Foraste. 

Back  cover:  Broum's  new  head  librarian,  Charles  Churchwell,  as  photo- 
graphed by  John  Foraste. 


Many  things  about  the  opening  of  the 
University  in  1975  were  not  much  different 
from  other  years,  such  as  unloading  personal 
possessions,  being  photographed  for  an  ID 
card,  seeking  a  moment  to  read  some 
orientation  material,  or  feeling  lost  in  a  crou'd. 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 
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The  president  talks  about 
lessons  to  be  learned 
from  last  spring 

President  Homig  opened  Brown's 
212th  academic  year  by  telling  a  Meehan 
Auditorium  audience  of  several  thou- 
sand students,  faculty  members,  and 
friends  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation  "is  my  discouragement 
that  the  University  community  can  be 
so  easily  distracted  from  its  basic  pur- 
poses." 

With  obvious  reference  to  the  bud- 
get controversies  of  last  spring,  Mr. 
Homig  said:  "Here  we  are  asking  who 
controls  the  levers  of  power  and  how 
they  might  be  grasped  and  whether 
control  should  be  shared  with  the  Stu- 
dent Coalition  or  some  other  group, 
when  we  ought  to  be  asking  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  is  the  role  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century?.  What  kind  of  an  education  is 
appropriate  for  students  entering  the 
world  of  1980?,  Is  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion, as  we  have  known  it,  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  today's  students  and 
today's  society?  and  How  can  we 
motivate  students  to  exercise  their  free- 
dom to  learn? 

"We  are  preoccupied  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  University  when  the  future  of 
the  University,  indeed  the  future  of 
mankind,  may  be  at  stake.  The  activism 
which  has  made  Brown  important  is  the 
activism  which  has  brought  us  top- 
notch  scholars,  the  activism  which  has 
reconstructed  the  curriculum,  the  ac- 
tivism which  has  made  Brown  attractive 
to  first-rate  students  of  diverse  talents. 
In  short,  it  is  intellectual  activism  and 
intellectual  enterprise  which  have 
brought  you  students  and  this  faculty 
here.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  from  this  historic  mission." 

Adding  that  in  1974-75  "politics 
superseded  thought  and  quiet  inquiry," 
President  Homig  said  that  during  the 
coming  year  he  would  devote  himself  to 
the  cause  of  healing  the  wounds  that 
beset  Brown  last  year  and  helping  the 
University  to  focus  on  its  principal  task 
—  education  and  research  —  in  a  spirit 
of  trust,  openness,  and  common  effort. 

Mr.  Homig  said  he  had  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  experiences  of 


last  spring  and  hoped  that  the  faculty 
and  students  had,  too.  "First,"  he  said, 
"I  learned  with  dismay  how  rapidly  and 
emotionally  even  an  intellectual  com- 
munity can  be  politicized,  and  how  a 
well-organized  political  movement  can 
feed  on  the  urge  to  make  its  weight  felt, 
even  in  the  absence  of  clearly  defined 
issues. 

"Second,  my  conviction  that  it  is 
not  feasible  to  involve  students  in  the 
details  of  preparing  a  44,000-line  budget 
covering  expenditures  of  $55  million 
was  strengthened. 

"Lastly,  I  came  away  with  the  con- 
viction that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must 
continue  to  seek  more  effective  ways  to 
get  the  best  of  student  thinking  into  the 
formulation  of  basic  plans  and  priorities 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  do 
much  more  to  communicate  the  reason- 
ing and  facts  which  are  the  basis  for 
University  policy,  so  that  policies  can  be 
discussed  intelligently,  analyzed,  and 
questioned  by  the  entire  University 
community,  in  the  hope  that  out  of  such 
discussion  the  policies  can  be  im- 
proved." 

In  this  vein,  the  president  noted 
that  a  start  already  had  been  made.  He 
said  that  during  the  summer  he  ap- 
pointed, after  nomination  by  the  Stu- 
dent Caucus,  the  Graduate  Student 
Council,  and  the  nominating  committee 
of  the  faculty,  four  summer  study 
groups  to  give  further  consideration  to 
budget  issues  that  came  up  last  spring. 

Mr.  Homig  explained  that  the  basic 
function  of  the  study  groups  is  twofold; 
to  serve  as  a  channel  through  which 
faculty  and  student  thinking  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration before  budgetary  guidelines  for 
1975-76  are  established  by  November  1; 
second,  to  set  down  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  basic  priority  issues  in  public  re- 
ports, which  can  serve  as  the  focus  of 
discussion  in  the  months  ahead. 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "no  discus- 
sion can  avoid  the  fact  that  after  allow- 
ing for  inflationary  growth,  $3,500,000 
must  be  cut  from  the  budget  in  the  next 
two  years.  These  cuts  will  have  to  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  University,  includ- 
ing faculty,  student  services,  and 
financial  aid. 

"Our  purpose  must  be  to  work  to- 
gether to  do  this  in  a  way  which  will 


serve  best  both  the  present  and  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  University. 
We  must  continue  even  while  my  suc- 
cessor is  being  chosen  so  that,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  the  new  presi- 
dent can  be  relieved  of  the  painful  proc- 
ess of  economizingand  can  devote  great- 
er effort  to  the  continued  improvement 
of  the  educational  and  scholarly  stature 
of  Brown.  I  shall  need  everyone's  coop- 
eration in  pursuing  these  goals." 

President  Homig  also  commented 
on  the  concerns  of  the  minority  stu- 
dents at  Brown,  who  felt  that  gains  of 
recent  years  were  being  lost.  "To 
dramatize  these  concerns,"  he  said, 
"students  occupied  University  Hall,  an 
act  which  is  certainly  inadmissible  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  grievances  in  a 
community  such  as  ours.  Out  of  that 
experience,  nevertheless,  emerged  a 
better  understanding  and,  I  hope,  a 
mood  of  greater  trust  which  will  enable 
us  to  deal  with  future  problems  more 
openly. 

"We  are  diligently  following  up  the 
pledge  we  made  to  increase  our  efforts 
to  identify  and  seek  applications  from 
more  minority  students  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  Brown.  I  must  add, 
though,  just  as  I  did  last  spring,  that  we 
must  find  ways  to  do  this  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  budget.  We  value  highly 
the  contributions  minority  students  and 
faculty  members  make  to  this  Univer- 
sity, and  we  will  try  in  every  way  to 
strengthen  their  role  in  its  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  social  life." 

Noting  that  much  of  last  year  had 
been  spent  talking  about  budgets,  the 
governance  of  the  University,  and  about 
the  way  things  are  decided  and  done. 
President  Homig  admitted  that  these 
are  "the  mechanics"  of  the  University 
and  certainly  are  important.  However, 
he  said  he  found  it  "profoundly  dis- 
couraging that  student  leaders  and 
many  of  my  faculty  colleagues  should 
consider  these  the  primary  questions 
when  there  are  so  many  more  funda- 
mental things  at  issue." 

As  examples  of  what  he  considers 
the  basic  issues  that  should  take  priority 
at  Brown,  Mr.  Homig  mentioned  the 
ecology  crisis,  where  "as  a  result  of 
population  growth,  medical  advance. 


and  worldwide  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural growth  we  are  in  the  process  of 
overwhelming  our  environment";  the 
cultural  crisis,  where  "we  are  bewil- 
dered by  the  new  ethical  and  moral 
judgments  we  must  make  as  a  result  of 
our  new  medical  and  technological  pos- 
sibilities"; and  the  "dangerous"  political 
crisis,  "as  large  blocks  of  humanity, 
each  armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
capable  of  obliterating  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  are  locked  in  ideologi- 
cal, economic,  and  political  confronta- 
tion." 

The  president  said  it  was  obvious 
that  these  global  problems  could  not  be 
solved  at  Brown,  or  at  any  other  univer- 
sity. Then  he  spoke  about  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  true  nature  of  a  univer- 
sity. 

"A  university  should  be  a  place 
where  ideas  are  brought  forth  and  nur- 
tured. It  should  be  a  source  of  searching 
criticism  and  analysis  which  penetrates 
the  obscuring  screens  of  triviality  to  re- 
veal the  deeper  substance  of  problems. 
In  its  graduate  programs  it  should  lead 
young  men  and  women  to  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  and 
prepare  a  new  generation  of  scholars  to 
push  those  frontiers  back.  It  should  be  a 
wellspring  of  men  and  women  who  are 
intellectually  able  to  translate  ideas  into 
action  and  help  the  world  to  cope  with 
whatever  may  develop." 

Mr.  Homig  set  the  following  five 
goals  for  the  coming  academic  year:  (1) 
to  regenerate  the  spirit  of  the  New  Cur- 
riculum; (2)  to  develop  the  curriculum 
even  further  by  identifying  and  building 
upon  the  special  strengths  of  this  fac- 
ulty and  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
this  generation  of  students;  (3)  to  in- 
volve students  in  the  generation  of  new 
ideas  for  curriculum  development;  (4)  to 
broaden  our  vision  by  emphasizing 
world  needs  and  making  a  sharper 
analysis  of  the  role  a  university  can  play 
in  identifying  issues  and  becoming  in- 
volved in  their  solution;  (5)  to  focus  in- 
terest in  teaching  as  an  art  and  an  area 
of  experimental  research,  reemphasiz- 
ing  Brown's  uncommon  position  as  a 
university  that  blends  research  and 
teaching  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

Brown  is  fundamentally  in  sound 
condition,  the  president  said.  "We  have 
recognized  our  problems  and  are  deal- 
ing with  them,  and  that  puts  us  ahead 
of  many  other  institutions.  What  we 
need  now  is  to  join  in  a  common  effort 


and  to  do  so  with  grace  and  a  sense  of 
humor,  as  well  as  serious  purpose." 
He  was  given  a  standing  ovation. 

J.B. 


Vice-President  Wolk  writes 
about  the  same  topic 

The  budget  protests  of  last  spring 
at  Brown  and  other  campuses  have 
prompted  some  inevitable  speculation 
as  to  whether  they  marked  a  resurgence 
of  the  student  unrest  of  the  late  1960s, 
or  whether  they  were  simply  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon  triggered  by  acute 
financial  crises  at  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  In  an  essay  titled  "Is 
Back-to-Campus  Back-to-Turmoil?", 
Ronald  Wolk,  vice-president  for  devel- 
opment and  University  relations,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  question  on  the 
Op-Ed  page  of  the  August  31  Neic  York 
Times.  The  budget  demonstrations,  he 
argued,  are  unprecedented,  yet  they 
raise  a  number  of  questions  that  have 
been  dealt  with  before  and  now  must 
be  confronted  in  a  new  light. 

Wolk  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
economic  issues  underlying  the  recent 
upheaval  are  of  a  different  order  than 
the  questions  about  social  justice  and 
the  Vietnam  war  that  inflamed  cam- 
puses in  the  '60s,  students  are  con- 
cerned about  more  than  just  rising  costs 
and  curtailed  educational  services.  The 
financial  crisis  has  also  threatened  to 
undermine  many  of  the  supposedly 
permanent  gains  made  in  the  sixties:  in- 
creases in  minority  enrollments  and 
faculty  appointments,  student  partici- 
pation in  institutional  decision-making, 
and  educational  reforms.  "Battles 
[students  ]  thought  had  been  won  are 
here  to  be  fought  again,"  Wolk  ob- 
served. "The  real  issues  now,  as  in  the 
sixties,  have  to  do  with  priorities,  goals, 
the  responsiveness  of  institutions,  and 
decision-making . ' ' 

And,  he  warned,  unless  the 
academic  community  makes  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  deal  with  these  issues 
quickly  and  effectively,  a  prolonged 
period  of  campus  turmoil  may  result, 
which  in  turn  would  exacerbate  the  al- 
ready existing  problems.  "Higher  edu- 
cation," he  wrote,  "can  ill  afford  the  bit- 
ter divisions  on  campus  and  the  large- 
scale  erosion  of  public  confidence  that 
resulted  from  the  protest  movement  of 
the  1960s."  As  long  as  the  financial 
crisis  remains  with  us  —  and  he  predicts 
that  it  will  for  some  time  to  come  —  it  is 


essential  that  the  academic  community 
behave  like  a  community  and  show  its 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  the  institution.  "Otherwise,"  he 
warned,  "the  reaction  to  financial  re- 
trenchment may  be  more  damaging  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  (and  the 
people  in  them)  than  the  retrenchment 
itself."  J. P. 


Jacob  Neusner  is  named 
the  Ungerieider  Scholar 
of  Judaic  Studies 

Jacob  Neusner,  a  professor  in  the 
religious  studies  department,  was  twice 
blessed  last  month.  Internationally 
known  as  a  scholar,  author,  and 
teacher.  Dr.  Neusner  was  named  the 
first  Ungerieider  Distinguished  Scholar 
of  Judaic  Studies.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  designated  a  University  Professor, 
a  rank  of  distinction  reserved  for  a  small 
number  of  scholars  at  Brown.  He  thus 
becomes  the  first  person  in  the  field  of 
Judaica  to  be  accorded  this  position  in  a 
major  American  university. 

In  making  the  announcements. 
President  Homig  said  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ungerieider  Distin- 
guished Scholar  post  was  made  possible 
by  a  gift  of  the  D.S.  and  R.H.  Gottes- 
man  Foundation  of  New  York  City 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Samuel  Un- 
gerieider, Jr.  '39.  "The  generosity  of 
the  Gottesman  Foundation  enables 
Brown  to  reaffirm  the  study  of  Judaism 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  University,"  Dr.  Homig  said. 
"We  see  the  naming  of  the  Ungerieider 
Scholar  as  the  keystone  of  future  prog- 
ress we  hope  to  make  in  the  area  of 
religious  studies." 

During  his  seven  years  at  Brown, 
and  in  his  previous  posts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Brandeis,  and  Dart- 
mouth, Professor  Neusner  has  com- 
bined a  full  teaching  load  with  his  career 
as  a  prolific  author  of  scholarly  writings 
in  his  field.  Bv  personal  preference,  he 
continues  to  teach  beginning  students 
in  religious  studies. 

Dr.  Neusner  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  Harvard  in  1954  and 
did  additional  study  at  colleges  and 
universities  here  and  abroad.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  religion  from 
Columbia  in  1960,  and  fourteen  years 
later  Columbia  conferred  upon  him  its 
University  Medal  for  Excellence. 

Dr.  Neusner  was  one  of  the  young- 


Jacob  Neusner  teaching  a  seminar  for  graduate  studetits. 


est  Fellows  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy for  Jewish  Research,  a  select  group 
of  senior  scholars.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Reli- 
gion and  was  a  member  of  the  founding 
committee  of  the  Council  on  the  Study 
of  Religion,  an  organization  that  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  all  scholarly 
societies  in  the  field  of  religious  studies. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  founding 
committee  of  the  Association  for  Jewish 
Studies. 

In  commenting  on  Professor 
Neusner's  appointment,  Dr.  Wendell  S. 
Dietrich,  chairman  of  the  religious 
studies  department,  said:  "Judaic 
studies  in  the  University  are  an  exem- 
plary contemporary  form  of  that  'Jewish 
learning'  which  the  Jewish  community 
has  cultivated  and  supported  through- 
out the  ages.  We  see  the  prospects  of  an 
increasingly  wider  recognition  of  that 
fact.  The  University  hopes  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Gottesman  Foundation  will 
provide  impetus  for  the  further  support 
and  development  of  Judaic  studies  at 
Brown." 

Samuel  Ungerleider  was  senior 
vice-president  of  Gottesman  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  Central  National  Corpora- 
tion, investors  and  paper  and  pulp  mer- 
chants, at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1972. 
Prior  to  joining  Gottesman,  he  had  been 
a  reporter,  editor,  and  publisher  of  sev- 
eral newspapers.  He  edited  magazines 
for  Hiliman  Publications  and  had  been 
a  partner  in  the  New  York  firm  of  E.  J. 
Roth  &  Co. 

Ungerleider  also  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Gottesman  Founda- 


tion, which  was  incorporated  in  1941 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Gottesman  as  its  prin- 
cipal benefactor.  The  Gottesman  Foun- 
dation funded  an  earlier  experimental 
program  which  brought  to  Brown  a 
series  of  well-known  scholars  of  Judaica 
and  led  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Neusner  in  1968.  }.B. 


The  Jane  Thompson  case 
is  settled  out  of  court 

The  sex-discrimination  suit  brought 
against  Brown  by  Jane  Thompson,  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  with  Univer- 
sity Health  Services  {BAM,  April),  has 
been  settled  out  of  court,  thus  averting 
what  would  almost  surely  have  been  a 
long  and  strenuous  legal  battle.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  Univer- 
sity agreed  to  pay  Ms.  Thompson 
$29,495  to  cover  back  pay,  legal  fees, 
and  damages,  and  Ms.  Thompson 
agreed  to  resign  her  position  with  the 
Health  Services,  effective  immediately. 

Ms.  Thompson  first  took  action 
against  Brown  in  1973,  when  she  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights,  charging 
that  Brown  discriminated  against  her  in 
the  matter  of  salary  and  benefits.  Early 
this  year  the  commission  ruled  in  her 
favor  and  recommended  to  Governor 
Philip  Noel  that  the  state  withhold  all 
funds  from  Brown  until  appropriate  ad- 
justments were  made  in  Ms.  Thomp- 
son's salary  and  back  pay.  Governor 
Noel  declined  either  to  comment  or 


to  take  any  action  on  the  matter.  Late 
last  March,  before  Ms.  Thompson  had 
decided  what  her  next  step  would  be, 
she  received  informal  notice  from  Dr. 
Roswell  Johnson,  director  of  University 
Health  Services,  that  her  position 
would  probably  be  eliminated  from  the 
1975-76  Health  Services  budget. 

Although  the  University  main- 
tained that  such  a  move  would  be 
prompted  only  by  financial  considera- 
tions, and  that  in  any  case,  no  final  de- 
cision on  the  matter  had  yet  been 
reached,  Ms.  Thompson  notified  the 
University  through  her  lawyer  of  her  in- 
tention to  file  in  federal  court  for  back 
pay,  legal  fees,  and  punitive  damages, 
and  to  obtain  an  injunction  or  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  to  prevent  termi- 
nation and  "harassment."  The  Uni- 
versity's lawyers  subsequently  in- 
formed her  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  negotiate  a  settlement.  According  to 
Ms.  Thompson,  the  first  phase  of  the 
negotiations  did  not  proceed  very  satis- 
factorily, and  she  "found  it  necessary  to 
go  ahead  and  file  in  federal  court  for 
compensation"  as  originally  planned. 
Thereafter,  she  said,  the  negotations 
"picked  up,"  and  a  settlement  was 
finally  reached  in  late  August.  Ms. 
Thompson  said  she  felt  "satisfied  and 
relieved"  at  the  outcome  of  the  case;  for 
their  part.  University  officials  refused  to 
comment  on  what  Robert  A.  Reichley, 
associate  vice-president  and  director  of 
University  relations,  termed  "a  very 
sensitive  matter."  J. P. 


Extension  Division  becomes 
a  victim  of  budget  cutting 

Brown's  Extension  Division,  an 
evening  program  for  adult  education, 
has  been  suspended  as  part  of  the 
University's  effort  to  whittle  deficit 
spending  over  the  next  three  years.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Donald  Homig, 
the  suspension  was  "forced  by  the  fiscal 
situation  of  the  University  and  the  ad- 
verse economic  conditions  in  South- 
eastern New  England."  The  action  was 
taken  regretfully,  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  decision  said,  "because 
the  extension  offerings  have  been  a  val- 
ued part  of  Brown's  service  to  the  com- 
munity." 

Begun  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  Extension  Division  had  been 
headed  by  Associate  Dean-Continuing 
Education  Charlotte  Lowney  Tomas  '57 
since  1971.  Approximately  600  people 


from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  took  part  in  the  non- 
credit  classes  offered  each  semester  in 
academic  subjects,  business  administra- 
tion, and  special-interest  areas  such  as 
photography,  modem  dance,  and 
female  sexuality. 

There  is  hope  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion will  be  reinstated  in  the  future,  but 
with  modifications  to  turn  it  into  a 
money-making  operation.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Resumed  Education  Commit- 
tee recommended  a  faculty  study  be 
done  to  determine  ways  to  strengthen 
the  program.  "Given  the  increased  in- 
terest in  postgraduate  education,  the 
Extension  Division  could  be  made  a 
vital  part  of  the  University,"  says  As- 
sociate Vice-President  and  Director  of 
University  Relations  Robert  Reichley, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. "But  it  will  have  to  be 
marketed  in  a  very  professional  way.  To 
maximize  the  Extension  Division,  the 
University  will  have  to  spend  more 
money  and  get  it  going  on  a  much  larger 
scale." 

One  suggestion  is  to  give  full 
Brown  credit  for  Extension  Division 
courses.  As  Dean  Tomas  points  out. 
Brown  is  the  only  school  in  Rhode 
Island  which  has  never  offered  eve- 
ning classes  for  credit.  According  to 
Economics  Professor  Mark  Schupack,  a 
former  member  of  the  Resumed  Educa- 
tion Committee,  the  Extension  Division 
"could  be  very  powerful  if  it  were  re- 
lated to  a  degree  program.  It  could  at- 
tract a  new  kind  of  student  —  one  who 
couldn't  get  involved  with  Brown  in  a 
regular  degree  program." 

Charlotte  Tomas  has  been  named 
associate  dean  of  the  college  and  will 
continue  as  dean  for  special  studies  and 
as  chairman  of  the  admissions  commit- 
tee for  the  Resumed  Undergraduate 
Education  Program.  K.S. 


Brown's  newest  Catholic 
chaplain  is  a  woman 

As  Brown's  newest  Catholic  chap- 
lain and  the  first  Catholic  laywoman  to 
be  a  full-time  Catholic  chaplain  in 
Rhode  Island,  Miriam  Wolcott  expects 
to  be  under  some  pressure.  However,  in 
this  pressure  she  sees  opportunities 
opening  up  to  her  that  otherwise  might 
not  be  there . 

"There  is  always  a  problem  being 
first  in  anything,"  Miss  Wolcott  says. 


Miriam  Wolcott:  The  right  thing  came  along. 

"People  will  be  watching,  and  that  does 
cause  pressure.  But  being  first  also  al- 
lows for  great  creativity.  I  can  be  led  by 
what  is  happening  now,  not  what  hap- 
pened last  year." 

In  her  new  post,  Miriam  Wolcott 
will  work  with  the  Rev.  Howard  V. 
O'Shea,  O.F.M.,  and  the  Rev.  Donal 
Kehew  as  part  of  Brown's  growing 
Catholic  chaplaincy  team.  She  started 
her  new  job  during  the  relatively 
tranquil  days  of  August,  but  by  mid- 
September  she  was  caught  up  in  the 
frantic  pace  that  goes  vAih  the  opening 
of  college. 

'T'm  an  up-beat  person  and  I  don't 
mind  the  hustle  and  bustle,"  she  says. 
"But  there  were  thousands  of  people  to 
meet  those  first  few  weeks  —  and  they 
all  wanted  to  be  known.  My  problem  is 
that  I'm  great  at  remembering  faces  but 
real  tough  on  names.  It's  been  that  way 
since  I  was  a  kid." 

Miriam  Wolcott's  childhood  years 
were  spent  on  Long  Island,  in  New 
York,  and  in  New  Jersey.  She  graduated 
from  Gettysburg  College  and  then  did 
the  "classic  secretarial  bit,"  working  for 
airlines  and  being  involved  in  public 
relations.  She  calls  this  period  "my 
searching  years." 

Wall  Street  was  the  next  step  for 
her.  She  remembers  that  period  vividly, 
if  not  affectionately.  She's  glad  she 
worked  there  but  says  "no  thanks" 
when  asked  if  she  would  want  to  go 
back. 

"I  love  the  pace  of  New  York  City," 
she  says.  "But  things  are  competitive. 


chaotic,  even  hostile,  though  probably 
no  worse  there  than  they  are  in  any 
other  business.  I  happened  to  be  with 
an  old-shoe  Boston  firm  which  didn't 
feel  it  had  to  be  quite  so  competitive." 

Miriam  Wolcott  was  raised  as  a 
Protestant.  Her  father  was  a  deacon  in 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Rockville,  N.Y. 
About  five  years  ago.  Miss  Wolcott 
started  going  to  Catholic  services. 
And  four  years  ago  she  converted  to 
Catholicism. 

"This  was  a  very  traumatic  experi- 
ence," she  says.  "It  was  wrenching  for 
me  and  quite  disturbing  in  a  family  that 
had  deep  Baptist  roots.  This  past  spring 
my  parents  finally  came  to  accept  the 
decision,  and  things  are  harmonious 
again." 

Miriam  Wolcott  made  another  shift 
at  about  this  time,  away  from  the  "sec- 
retarial" to  doing  something  "meaning- 
ful." The  new  road  led  her  to  a  career  in 
teaching  management  classes,  and, 
eventually,  to  a  position  as  head  of  a 
management  consulting  firm. 

She  took  a  time-out  in  the  spring  of 
1974  to  see  where  she  had  been  going 
and  to  decide  on  the  course  she  wanted 
to  follow  in  the  future.  That  was  when 
she  decided  to  try  for  a  rehgious  voca- 
tion, if  the  "right  thing"  opened  up. 
"I  knew  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  nun," 
she  says.  "But  there  had  to  be  other 
things." 

Then  in  November,  while  attend- 
ing the  Manning  Chapel  wedding  of  her 
brother,  John  Wolcott  '68,  Miss  Wolcott 
met  the  Catholic  chaplains  and  found 
that  they  were  looking  for  a  woman  to 
join  their  staff.  The  "right  thing"  had 
come  along. 

Her  main  responsibility  at  Brown 
will  be  "to  the  ministry"  but  there  wiU 
be  ample  time  for  counseling.  "I  think 
the  structure  of  the  job  will  change  from 
day  to  day  as  the  students  and  I  start 
working  together  and  get  to  know  and 
trust  one  another.  Meanwhile  I'm  going 
to  spend  my  spare  time  trying  to  im- 
prove my  ability  to  remember  names  — 
if  I  have  any  spare  time."  J.B. 


Mr.  Wriston  has  some 
thoughts  about  presidents 

In  the  twenty  years  since  Henry  M. 
Wriston  retired  as  president  of  Brown 
—  after  a  tenure  of  almost  that  span  — 
three  presidents  have  succeeded  him. 
Though  Dr.  Wriston  is  now  86  and  di- 
vides his  time  between  Cape  Cod  and 


New  York  City,  he  remains  a  keenly 
attentive  and  thoughtful  observer  of 
events  at  Brown,  as  witnessed  by  his 
recent  interview  with  columnist  John 
Hanlon  of  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin .  Shortly  after  President  Homig 
armounced  his  forthcoming  resignation, 
Hanlon  telephoned  Dr.  Wriston  at  his 
home  on  the  Cape,  and  they  talked  at 
length  "about  Brown  and  presidencies 
and  such." 

As  Hanlon  subsequently  reported 
in  his  column.  Dr.  Wriston  had  some 
very  definite  opinions  on  the  plight  of 
college  presidents  at  Brown  and  else- 
where. The  job,  he  said,  has  become 
"impossible,"  in  part  because  of  the 
long  arm  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
"There  was  a  time  when  I  besought  the 
school  not  to  take  federal  money  —  that 
taking  it  was  irresponsible  because  it 
could  not  be  taken  without  reserva- 
tions. 'Oh,  no,'  they  said,  'there  will  be 
no  restrictions.'  But  there  are."  He  went 
on  to  dte  the  example  of  a  school  in 
California  that  was  "ordered  to  have  a 
15/16ths  Indonesian  in  its  anthropology 
department  within  six  years.  My  figures 
may  not  be  accurate,"  he  said,  "but  the 
point  is  obvious." 

The  pervasive  influence  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  has  also  affected 
the  nature  of  a  college  president's  job, 
he  feels.  "A  president  has  little  to  do 
with  education  now,"  Dr.  Wriston  said. 
"Now  he  has  to  do  with  social  justice. 
And  the  two,  education  and  social  jus- 
tice, may  not  always  run  parallel.  They 
certainly  aren't  educators  first.  AU  a 
president  has  time  for  now  is  filling  out 
forms,  advertising  his  vacancies,  and 
calculating  the  balance  of  his  staff.  Don 
Homig  did  a  first-class  administrative 
job,  but  it  did  not  leave  him  time  to  do 
many  things  he  wanted  to  do.  It  is  a 
tragedy,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  he  decided 
to  throw  in  the  sponge." 

Not  only  has  it  become  more 
difficult  to  do  the  job  effectively,  the 
procedure  for  filling  a  presidential  va- 
cancy has  become  more  complicated: 
"Imagine,"  he  said,  "now  it  is  necessary 
to  advertise,  actually  advertise,  for  peo- 
ple to  all  apply  for  the  job.  That  is  a 
farce.  If  you  have  to  advertise,  then 
the  people  you  hear  from  are  ones  you 
don't  want  anything  to  do  with." 

Dr.  Wriston  also  lamented  the  lack 
of  outspokenness  among  today's  col- 
lege presidents.  Most  of  them,  he  com- 
mented, have  had  nothing  to  say  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Among  the  few  excep- 


tions is  Notre  Dame's  Dr.  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  but  "he's  of  the  cloth  and 
exempt."  And  Yale's  Kingman  Brewster 
—  every  third  time  he  spoke  his  mind 
he  "got  in  trouble  and  struck  out." 

Hanlon  remarked  that  it  sounded 
as  though  Dr.  Wriston  would  like  to 
come  out  of  retirement  himself.  He  de- 
murred, but  admitted,  "I'd  love  to  get  in 
there  and  kick  them  around.  I  fought 
bureaucrats  before;  I'd  like  to  do  it 
again.  Some  people  hated  me  for  it. 
They  said  they  could  build  a  building  at 
Brown  if  everyone  who  hated  Wriston 
gave  a  dollar.  1  didn't  mind  that  —  as 
long  as  they  gave  their  dollar.  As  I  al- 
ways said,  I  am  a  pacific  man  who  fights 
Uke  heU."  J.P. 

Larry  the  Barber:  Sitting 
more  and  standing  less 

From  his  barber  shop  in  the  base- 
ment of  Faunce  House,  Larry  Picemo  — 
"Larry  the  Barber"  —  has  been  a  part  of 


the  Brown  scene  for  forty-three  years. 
He's  seen  five  presidents  come  and  go, 
he's  lived  with  the  change  in  student 
routine  from  a  haircut  a  week  to  maybe 
a  haircut  a  year,  and  he's  even  survived 
the  invasion  of  his  domain  by  female 
students  who  Uke  to  sit  and  kibitz  while 
their  boy  friends  are  in  the  chair. 

Larry  has  no  intention  of  quitting. 
He  likes  his  work  and  says  that  he's 
going  to  stay  on  the  job  just  as  long 
as  his  legs  hold  up.  Right  now,  the 
chances  of  his  legs  holding  up  are  pretty 
good.  Larry,  like  most  barbers,  is  sitting 
more  and  standing  less  these  days. 

"I  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1932,"  he 
says.  "My  father  had  been  at  Brown  for 
eighteen  years  at  that  time,  and  we 
worked  together  until  he  died  in  1939. 
So,  there  has  been  a  Picemo  in  the 
Brown  barber  shop  since  1914,  except 
for  my  three  years  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  There  were  three  barbers 
when  I  started.  After  the  war  it  was  in- 
creased to  four.  Now,  I'm  all  alone." 


Lany  Picemo  and  a  customer:  Once  there  were  four  barbers. 


According  to  Larry,  Brown  is  a 
much  less  personal  place  now  than 
when  he  arrived.  "I  used  to  know  most 
of  the  students  by  name  in  those  days, " 
he  says.  "They'd  be  in  regularly  to 
sharpen  up  for  the  big  weekend  parties, 
maybe  the  fraternity  ball,  or  even  a 
football  social.  The  NROTC  students 
were  particularly  good  customers,  espe- 
cially when  they  had  weekly  inspec- 
tions. 

"Today  when  the  students  come  in 
—  those  who  do  —  they  want  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  so  they  say,  "Don't  take 
any  off.  Just  a  trim.'  So  I  trim.  Then  they 
say,  'Well,  just  a  little  more  off  the  top.' 
With  some,  it  takes  three  cuttings  before 
we  get  it  done  to  their  satisfaction." 

In  this  era  of  togetherness,  many  of 
the  students  bring  their  girl  friends 
along.  Their  main  purpose,  Larry  savs, 
is  to  make  sure  that  not  too  much  hair  is 
removed  from  their  friend's  head.  And 
the  women  offer  such  suggestions  as 
"Be  sure  not  to  cut  too  much  off,"  or 
"I  like  him  the  way  he  is;  don't  ruin 
my  man."  They  also  are  there  for  re- 
connaissance purposes,  according  to 
Larry:  "They  watch  closely  and  see  how 
it's  done  so  they  can  do  it  themselves." 

Larry  says  that  some  of  his  custom- 
ers from  as  far  back  as  the  1930s  still 
drop  by  for  their  haircuts.  This  group 
includes  Sherwin  Kapstein  '39,  Jay  Fid- 
ler  '43,  Ed  Kiely  '50,  Arnie  Green  '50, 
and  Charlie  Andrews  '51. 

"With  my  student  customers  today 
it's  usually  a  quiet  haircut,  unless  the 
football  team  is  doing  well  or  something 
big  is  happening  on  campus.  The  older 
alumni  are  still  full  of  chatter.  Ed  Kiely 
will  always  come  in  with  a  few  jokes. 
He'll  say,  'I  didn't  know  whether  I'd 
have  time  for  a  haircut  today,  Larry.  It 
was  a  razor-thin  decision.'  Or  he  might 
say  that  he  tells  all  his  friends  that  I'm  in 
a  'hairy'  profession.  I've  heard  them  all 
before  —  but  I  laugh." 

Larry  sdll  services  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  been  sitting  in  his 
chair  for  twenty-five  years  or  more, 
men  such  as  Charles  Smiley,  Phil  Taft, 
Dick  Parker,  and  Elmer  Blistein.  "I  had 
Elmer  as  a  student  and  remember  him 
as  a  guy  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  billiards  room,"  Larry  says.  "His 
hair  has  become  thin  over  the  years,  but 
his  conversation  is  still  good." 

Shaves  are  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  Brown  barber  shop.  "Some- 
times I'm  asked  to  shave  off  a  beard," 
Larry  says.  "This  is  usually  when  a  stu- 
dent is  getting  ready  to  go  for  a  job  in- 


terview and  wants  to  look  more  con- 
servative." 

Larry  says  that  he  knows  the  years 
are  slipping  by  when  a  third  generation 
customer  comes  by  the  shop.  This  hap- 
pened recently  when  the  grandson  of 
the  late  Provost  Sam  Arnold  '13  climbed 
into  the  chair. 

While  admitting  that  quite  a  bit  of 
inside  information  is  passed  along  be- 
tween barber  and  customer,  Larry 
smiles  and  offers  a  brisk  "no  comment" 
to  any  speculation  about  who  will  be 
named  president  of  Brown.  Larry  al- 
ways did  know  how  to  cut  it  short.  ].B, 

People  and  Programs 

n  John  Carter  Brown  Librarian 
Thomas  R.  Adams  has  been  elected  to 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  organizations  for  historians  of 
early  Americana.  Sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation 
and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  Institute  publishes  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  early  American  history.  Vie  Wil- 
liam and  Maty  Quarterly.  Adams,  who 
has  headed  the  library  since  1957, 
will  serve  a  three-year  term  on  the 
council,  which  supervises  the  institute's 
various  scholarly  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

D  President  Donald  F.  Homig 
shared  the  stage  with  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 219th  commencement  in  May. 
President  Ford  was  on  hand  to  receive 


Martha  Matzke:  New  director  of  Neirs  Bureau. 


an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  and 
Dr.  Homig  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  for  his  roles  as 
"academician,  scientist,  government 
official,  and  university  president." 

D  Martha  K.  Matzke  '66  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Brown  News 
Bureau  to  replace  Roger  Vaughan  '59, 
who  resigned  this  summer.  Assistant 
director  of  the  News  Bureau  since  1973, 
Ms.  Matzke  will  be  responsible  for  press 
relations  and  media  coverage  for  the 
University.  Prior  to  joining  the  News 
Bureau  staff,  she  was  director  of  public 
relations  at  Roger  Williams  College  in 
Bristol,  R.I. 

n  Connie  Evrard  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Brown's  Alumni  Relations  Office 
as  assistant  director,  where  she  will 
work  with  Brown  clubs  around  the 
country,  the  student  and  alumni  speak- 
ers' bureaus,  and  the  Brown  Street 
Series.  She  had  been  an  assistant  direc- 
tor of  admission  at  Brown  since  1972. 

D  Associate  Professor  of  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences  Arthur  Landy  has  received 
a  five-year,  $135,000  faculty  research 
grant  from  the  American  Cancer  Society 
for  his  research  in  isolating  genes  from 
their  cells  as  a  means  of  discovering 
how  viruses  influence  cell  behavior  and 
possibly  trigger  the  growth  of  cancer. 
He  is  also  studying  how  some  viruses 
can  physically  insert  their  genetic  mate- 
rial, DNA,  into  the  DNA  of  a  host  cell. 

Nominations  due  for 
alumni  trustees/officers 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  invites  alumni  and 
alumnae  to  suggest  nominees  for  the 
following  offices: 

D  Alumni  trustee  (five-year  term). 

D  Alumnae  trustee  (five-year 
term). 

D  Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  (two-year  term). 

D  Treasurer  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  (two-year  term). 

D  Member  of  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Council  (three-year  term). 

Names  should  be  sent  to  the 
Nominating  Committee,  Associated 
Alumni,  Box  1859,  Providence,  R.I. 
02912,  and  should  be  received  no  later 
than  December  1,  1975. 
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Charles  Church  well  "works  best  as  a  problem  solver." 
This  year,  he's  given  his  best  to  Brown's  libraries 
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A  grueling  year 
for  a  tough  librarian 


With  something  of  a  verbal  pat-on-the-back,  a 
few  of  Charles  Churchwell's  friends  among 
the  faculty  have  been  asking  him,  sympa- 
thetically, "How's  it  going?"  Their  solicitousness  is 
cautious,  almost  timid,  as  if  his  grueling  first  year  as 
Brown's  librarian  may  not  be  a  topic  for  polite  in- 
quiry. But  the  good-natured  Churchwell  is  fairly  com- 
forting in  the  matter.  "I  tell  them  that  it's  been  a  very 
good  year  for  the  library,"  he  says,  with  a  broad  smile 
that  trails  into  the  qualifier,  "...  considering." 

Considering,  indeed.  When  he  arrived  on  campus 
in  July  of  1974,  Churchwell  was  met  with  a  collection 
of  formidable  dilemmas:  major  personnel  problems 
that  had  been  stewing  at  a  low  boil  for  some  time;  a 
book  budget  that  was  too  small  and  threatened  by  aus- 
terity cuts;  charges  by  the  faculty  that  the  library  had 
"progressively  and  seriously  lost  rank  in  comparison 
with  the  libraries  of  other  institutions  with  which 
Brown  is  usually  compared";  and  the  deterioration 
of  priceless  special  collections  for  lack  of  adequate 
housing. 

On  the  road  to  resolving  these  problems,  the  new 
librarian  was  met  with  another  —  union  difficulties. 
This  past  summer,  after  more  than  two  months  of  deli- 
cate contract-renewal  negotiations  with  Local  134  of 
the  Service  Employees  International  Union,  which 
represents  the  University's  non-appointed  library 
staff,  the  tone  of  discussions  turned  ominously  toward 
the  threat  of  Brown's  second  library  strike  in  as  many 
years.  But  Churchwell  took  a  tough  stand  on  manage- 
ment's right  to  run  the  library  efficiently,  with  the 
result  that  he  negotiated  away  his  vacation,  threat- 
ened a  union  lock-out,  and,  in  the  end,  won  his  point 
with  no  disruption. 

"I  work  best  as  a  problem  solver,"  Churchwell 
admits  candidly.  He  has  shown,  in  little  more  than  a 
year,  that  not  only  is  this  self-appraisal  correct,  but  so 
is  the  advance  billing  he  was  given  by  others,  notably 
President  Homig,  who  said  of  Churchwell's  appoint- 
ment, "Brown  is  extremely  lucky."  In  what  was  a 
nerve-racking  year  for  administrators,  he  has  calmed  a 
labor  dispute,  completely  reorganized  Brown's  library 
system,  and  won  rare  budgetary  concessions  from  the 
administration.  He  has  succeeded,  most  observers 
feel,  because  he  combines  —  perhaps  as  well  as  any- 
one else  on  the  Brown  campus  —  a  perceptive  flair  for 
assessing  a  problem  with  a  talent  for  getting  things 
done. 

"If  I  were  ever  asked  to  recommend  Charles 


Churchwell  for  a  job,  I  would  say  'yes'  before  I  even 
knew  what  the  job  was."  That's  one  Brown  adminis- 
trator's crisp  appraisal  of  the  new  librarian.  "Whatever 
the  job  were,  I  would  know  that  Churchwell  could  do 
it.  He  wouldn't  take  a  job  he  couldn't  do." 

There  are  those  who  aren't  quite  so  laudatory,  of 
course.  Churchwell  has  displayed  a  stubborn  determi- 
nation —  especially  in  union  matters  —  to  get  the  job 
done  the  way  he  feels  is  best.  But  even  critics  apply  a 
single  respectful  adjective  to  Churchwell's  administra- 
tive style:  tough.  The  man  is  tough.  And  toughness  is 
a  virtue  that  many  feel  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
library  this  year. 

"Normally,  a  university  librarian  can  concern 
himself  first  with  thequality  of  his  collection,"  Church- 
well moans  in  retrospect.  "But  this  was  not  to  be  the 
case  when  I  came  to  Brown."  Even  so,  the  former  head 
of  libraries  and  associate  provost  at  Miami  (Ohio)  Uni- 
versity had  consciously  sought  the  turmoil.  Talking  in 
his  quiet,  red-carpeted  office  in  one  of  the  five  Univer- 
sity libraries  he  directs,  the  Rockefeller  (the  others  are 
the  Sciences,  John  Hay,  and  Pembroke  libraries  and 
the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial),  Churchwell  explains 
that  news  of  Brown's  difficulties  with  unionization 
in  1973  had  actually  been  a  factor  prompting  him  to 
seek  the  post  of  head  librarian.  While  an  academic 
administrator  at  Miami,  he  says,  he  had  taken  pro- 
fessional courses  on  collective  bargaining,  and  he 
was  eager  to  test  his  skills  in  what  he  feels  is  an  in- 
creasingly significant  arena. 

The  decision  to  come  to  Brown  was  one  of  several 
career  turning  points  for  Churchwell.  As  a  student  at 
Morehouse  College  in  the  early  fifties,  he  was  a  math 
major  and  a  chemistry  minor.  He  found  his  career  as- 
pirations gradually  changing,  however,  because  of  a 
student  job  that  required  him  to  spend  long  hours  in 
the  library  doing  literature  searches  for  a  professor.  He 
had  plenty  of  time  to  read,  he  says,  and  ample  expos- 
ure to  the  whole  range  of  information  sources,  so 
when  he  was  later  offered  a  job  in  the  library,  he  took 
it.  "I've  been  hooked  ever  since,"  he  says  now,  add- 
ing, "I  certainly  wasn't  going  to  break  any  barriers  in 
math  as  a  theoretician." 

He  has  broken  barriers  in  his  present  profession, 
however.  He  is  the  first  black  male  to  head  a  major  re- 
search library  in  the  United  States.  Nominated  by  the 
American  Library  Association  as  one  of  its  six  recom- 
mended candidates  for  the  vacant  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress position  last  year,  he  was,  according  to  reports  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  De- 
cember, rumored  to  be  one  of  the  four  top  contenders 
for  the  job,  until  he  removed  his  name  from  considera- 
tion. 

Still,  there  was  a  point  at  which  Churchwell  con- 
sidered leaving  the  library  world  and  taking  his  con- 
siderable administrative  talents  to  other  frontiers. 
After  administering  Miami's  three-campus  library  sys- 
tem, a  task  that  included  the  development  of  a  new 
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Churchwell  with  head  serials  Ubrarian,  Marianne  Gaunt:  building 
a  personnel  program  based  on  librarians'  "uniqueness." 


personnel  system  and  the  planning  and  construction 
of  a  $3.5-million  library  addition,  he  was  made  as- 
sociate provost  for  academic  services  at  that  university 
and  put  in  charge,  not  only  of  the  libraries,  but  also  of 
the  university's  summer  school,  continuing  education 
programs,  registrar's  office,  telecommunications. 
Gerontology  Center,  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research 
in  Population  Problems,  and  all  honors  and  interdisci- 
plinary programs. 

The  experience  was  a  good  one,  Churchwell  be- 
lieves. He  was  named,  in  1971,  one  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  Academic  Administration  Fel- 
lows, and  spent  a  year  studying  administrative  styles 
with  the  presidents  of  Miami,  Antioch,  Cleveland 
State  University,  Illinois,  and  Jackson  State  College. 
Later,  as  chairman  of  Miami's  Task  Force  on  Academic 
Priorities,  he  supervised  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive data  base  that  has  now  been  computerized 
for  use  in  information-sharing  and  decision-making 
at  Miami. 

He  was  tempted,  because  of  this  favorable  reac- 
tion to  life  in  central  university  administration,  to 
apply  for  college  presidencies  and  other  top  adminis- 
trative posts,  Churchwell  says.  But  the  more  he  heard 
about  Brown,  the  more  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be  its 
head  librarian.  "1  was  impressed  by  the  challenge,"  he 
concedes.  "Now  I  really  think  that  library  administra- 
tion is  where  I  want  to  stay." 

Chosen  as  University  Librarian  from  a  field  of 
ninety-three  contenders,  Churchwell  wasted  no  time 


in  sizing  up  his  new  challenge.  His  first  two  weeks  on 
campus  were  spent  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
areas  that  were  vying  for  immediate  attention.  Per- 
sonnel matters,  he  concluded,  were  the  top  priority. 

Not  only  was  Brown's  library  system  completing 
its  first  year  with  a  union,  there  were  also  problems 
among  the  non-union  employees  (the  professional  li- 
brarians, or  "appointed"  staff).  Briefly,  the  problems 
centered  on  two  issues:  major  salary  inequities  and 
the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  rank  for  librarians  in  the 
University's  personnel  hierarchy.  To  attack  the  first 
problem,  Churchwell  began  to  conceive  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization that  would  eliminate  the  duplication  in  ac- 
tivities that  existed  and,  thus,  enable  him  to  leave  cer- 
tain vacant  positions  unfilled.  With  the  money  saved 
in  salaries  from  these  vacant  positions,  he  could  then 
begin  to  eliminate  some  of  the  wage  discrepancies. 

While  the  plan  sounded  to  some  like  a  maneuver 
to  reduce  personnel  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase 
workloads,  Churchwell  was  convincing  in  his  explana- 
tions. He  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Rockefeller  and 
Sciences  Libraries  had  evolved  a  highly  decentralized 
system  of  organization.  There  were  many  public  serv- 
ice points  within  the  buildings  that  served  to  distribute 
traffic  evenly  and  create  convenient  and  pleasing  work 
areas.  But  decentralization  had  also  created  a  fragmen- 
tation of  the  various  activities  of  the  library  staff,  he 
said.  Workers  in  each  small  area  were  taking  care  of 
their  acquisitions,  doing  their  own  bibliographical 
services,  and  the  like.  Churchwell  thought  that  cen- 
tralizing —  pulling  like  activities  together  in  fewer 
service  points  —  would  not  only  enable  the  library  to 
operate  with  a  smaller  staff,  but  would  also  lead  to 
better  library  services  in  general. 

"We  have  a  budget  of  almost  $2  million,  and 
yet  there  has  almost  always  been  substantial  unrest 
among  the  personnel,"  Churchwell  says.  "1  decided 
that  we  could  not  only  do  more,  more  efficiently,  but 
we  could  also  solve  the  personnel  problems  within  the 
framework  of  that  $2  million."  Tightening  the  system 
by  reorganization,  he  theorized,  would  have  other 
personnel  benefits  besides  bringing  pay  scales  into 
equilibrium:  it  would  insure  that  trained  librarians 
were  not  doing  things  that  non-librarians  could  ac- 
complish, and  it  would  create  a  structure  in  which 
people  could  advance  up  the  ranks. 

The  first  steps  toward  reorganization  were  un- 
derway as  1975  began,  with  several  circulation  and 
reserve  book  departments  consolidated  in  both  the 
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Rockefeller  and  the  Sciences  Libraries.  By  January 
1,  salary  adjustments  had  been  made.  Brown  still 
doesn't  pay  very  much,  comparatively,  for  its  librar- 
ians, Churchwell  admits.  But  now,  at  least,  its  salaries 
for  beginning  librarians  are  competitive  with  other 
Ivy  League  institutions,  if  not  the  Big  Ten  schools. 

Churchwell  was  convinced  by  April,  however, 
that  the  incremental,  or  area-by-area,  approach  to 
personnel  problems  wasn't  going  to  suffice.  What  he 
wanted  was  an  all-out  reorganization,  specifying  new 
job  titles  and  new  assignments  for  every  employee  in 
the  library  system.  He  proceeded,  writing  the  new 
classifications  along  guidelines  suggested  by  the 
American  Library  Associahon.  By  the  time  for  contract 
renewal  with  the  library  workers'  union,  however,  the 
non-appointed  personnel  had  begun  to  voice  strenu- 
ous displeasure  with  reorganization.  They  had  neither 
approved  of  nor  been  part  of  the  process,  the  union 
members  complained.  It  was  to  be  the  major  bone  of 
contenHon  in  a  long,  but  unpublicized,  bout  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  union  did  not  strike  over  the  issue,  as  many 
felt  they  might,  but  it  was  clear  to  Churchwell  that  this 
policy  disagreement  —  and  not  the  usual  bickering 
over  pay  raises  and  working  conditions  —  led  to  the 
tense  contract  negotiaHons  of  August.  He  explains  the 
library's  position  this  way:  "Management  in  the  library 
was  insisting  on  management's  right  to  run  the  library 
in  the  most  efficient  way  possible  —  with  or  without 
the  agreement  of  the  union."  He  won  the  manage- 
ment's rights  clause,  with  an  "ample  notice"  stipula- 
tion tagged  on  to  assure  the  union  that  no  capricious 
action  would  be  taken  and  that  union  members  would 
have  time  to  agree  or  disagree  with  any  future  re- 
designing of  the  library's  personnel  practices.  If  they 
disagree,  however,  it  was  clear  from  Churchwell's  ac- 
tions and  interpretations  that  the  disputed  plans  and 
policies  would  not  necessarily  be  dispensed  with. 

With  the  reorganization  begun  and  a  new 
group  of  four  advisory  units  set  up  to  insure 
good  communication,  Churchwell  was 
ready  last  winter  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  money 
allotted  him  for  new  acquisitions.  When  he  did,  it  was 
clear  that  inflation  had  eroded  a  book  budget  that 
was  already  significantly  deficient.  "A  university  of 
Brown's  stature  should  have  an  acquisitions  budget 
of  at  least  a  million  dollars,"  the  librarian  says  flatly. 
But,  in  the  dire  financial  climate  of  fiscal  year  1974-75, 
he  had  been  slated  for  only  $650,000.  He  fought  hard 
for  a  supplementary  increase,  and  in  one  of  the  few 
concessions  made  in  a  budget  year  well  publicized  for 
its  leanness,  he  won  an  additional  $100,000.  For  the 
1975-76  fiscal  year,  Churchwell  tried  again,  asking  for 
an  acquisitions  budget  of  a  million  dollars.  In  the  end, 
he  was  penciled  in  for  $950,000. 

Churchwell  succeeded  financially  where  others 
have  failed  because  he  presents  a  very  convincing 


case.  In  the  last  five  years  of  the  sixties,  the  library  was 
purchasing,  on  the  average,  20  percent  more  books 
than  it  was  able  to  buy  in  1974.  Given  the  nature  of 
Brown's  academic  mission,  Churchwell  believes  this 
is  totally  unacceptable.  "BrowTi  is  now  offering  the 
doctoral  degree  in  twenty-seven  or  more  disciplines," 
he  notes.  "With  the  increased  costs  of  printing  and 
binding,  the  book  budget  we  have  will  not  do.  Grad- 
uate education  is  research,  and  its  quality  depends 
on  the  library  resources  available."  Churchwell  was 
backed  up  by  one  of  his  advisory  units,  the  Faculty 
Library  Committee,  which  said  in  its  annual  report, 
"At  present,  the  resources  of  the  library  are  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  graduate  programs  of  Ivy  League 
standards,  and  the  deficiencies  are  becoming  apparent 
at  the  undergraduate  level." 

It  is  at  the  undergraduate  level  that  Churchwell 
finds  one  of  his  most  powerful  arguments  for  increases 
in  the  library's  acquisitions  budget:  "1  have  examined 
the  entire  document  detailing  the  New  Curriculum," 
he  says,  "and  1  think  that  it  is  clear  that  its  planners  did 
not  investigate  the  enormous  impact  such  an  endeavor 
would  have  on  the  library."  With  its  emphasis  on  in- 
dependent research,  highly  interdisciplinary  scholar- 
ship, and  the  constant  addition  to  the  curriculum  of 
new  study  areas,  the  New  Curriculum  demands  that 
the  library  keep  pace  with  the  explosion  of  knowledge, 
Churchwell  insists. 

Brown's  new  librarian  is  aware,  however,  that 
book  budgets  alone  will  not  enable  most  of  the  nation's 
research  libraries  to  keep  ahead  of  the  times.  "Univer- 
sity librarians  now  know  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
go  it  alone,"  he  says.  "We  used  to  say  we  couldn't  go  it 
alone,  but  then  attempt  to  buy  every  conceivable  book 
a  faculty  member  wanted.  Now  we  know  we  couldn't 
do  that  even  if  we  wanted  to."  Costs  are  simply  too 
high,  he  says,  and  libraries  are  developing  alliances  to 
compensate  for  what  they  cannot  buy  individually. 

At  Brown,  several  such  alliances  have  been  de- 
veloped. In  late  August,  the  University  was  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries, 
based  in  Chicago;  the  considerable  resources  of  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  and  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary are  available  at  Brown  through  a  cooperative 
organization  called  the  Research  Library  Group  (if 
Brown  doesn't  have  a  particular  book,  a  scholar  can 
petition,  through  a  computerized  information  bank, 
and  have  a  hard-cover  copy  from  one  of  the  other 
libraries  in  his  hands  within  twenty-four  hours);  and 
there  are  several  computer  data  bases  in  operation  at 
the  Brown  libraries  that  allow  students  and  researchers 
to  scan,  instantaneously,  the  literature  on  a  subject 
and  then  locate  the  available  texts.  MEDLINE,  which  is 
hooked  into  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and 
other  outstanding  centers  of  medical  information,  is 
only  one  of  five  such  data  bases. 

In  another  computerized  innovation.  Brown  is 
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Churchwell  and  attorney  Richard  Staples:  the  amount  of  time  spent  with 
lawyers  is  a  "neip  wrinkle"  in  ChurchweU's  professional  life. 

saving  money  on  processing  and  catalogiiing  materials 
as  a  member  of  the  New  England  Library  Network. 
In  addition,  Churchwell  has  added  the  services  of  a 
systems  analyst  to  the  library's  management.  His  tasks 
include,  among  other  things,  drawing  up  plans  for  an 
automated  circulation  system  and  an  automated  ac- 
quisitions system,  which  could  mean  cost  savings  in 
personnel  as  well  as  in  book  expenditures. 

There  are  other  bright  spots  in  the  Brown  libraries' 
present  situation.  And,  even  with  costs  and  problems 
abounding,  Charles  Churchwell  is  quick  to  point  to 
two  of  them:  the  basic  collections  of  the  libraries  and 
their  outstanding  physical  facilities.  "The  acquisitions 
budget  has  never  been  generous,"  he  says,  "but 
because  of  the  high  quality  of  bookmen  who  have 
preceded  me  as  head  of  the  library.  Brown  has  some 
truly  superior  collections."  He  cites,  particularly, 
the  collections  in  mathematics,  classics,  English  litera- 
ture, Egyptology,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence, and  applied  mathematics. 

In  the  future,  such  basic  collections  probably 
won't  change  appreciably  for  most  university  libraries, 
he  believes.  With  inflated  costs,  the  established  peck- 
ing order  for  libraries  is  pretty  well  set  and  won't 
change  substantially.  (Churchwell  ranks  the  top  col- 
legiate libraries  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Illinois,  and  Colum- 
bia, with  Chicago,  Stanford,  Berkeley,  and  Texas 
among  the  select.  His  rankings,  he  warns,  might  be 
disputed  by  many  others.)  "The  kind  of  money  it  took 
to  build  great  libraries  simply  doesn't  exist  anymore," 
he  says. 

But  Brown,  because  of  its  physical  facilities,  is  in 
an  enviable  position,  the  librarian  notes.  "The  size  and 
the  condition  of  Brown's  library  facilities,  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  student  population,  is  quite  im- 
pressive," he  says,  backing  up  his  observation  with  an 
anecdote.  "When  Rutherford  Rogers  (Yale's  librarian) 


was  here  for  a  visit  earlier  in  the  year,  I  took  him  to  the 
Sciences  Library.  As  we  were  going  up  the  elevator  to 
the  fourteenth  floor,  he  asked  me,  'Which  floor  is  the 
library  on?'  I'll  never  forget  his  expression  when  1  told 
him  it  was  on  all  fourteen  floors.  Yale  has  no  compara- 
ble building  for  the  sciences." 

A  glaring  exception  to  the  bright  housing  picture, 
however,  is  the  John  Hay  Library.  The  building  is  a 
handsome  and  imposing  structure,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
not  the  ideal  location  for  some  of  the  treasures  stored 
in  it.  Special  collections,  among  them  the  Lincoln, 
Harris,  and  Hay  collections,  are  being  ravaged  by  heat 
and  humidity  in  the  John  Hay,  Churchwell  explains. 
Because  of  the  Rockefeller's  open  stacks,  the  collec- 
tions might  not  be  safe  in  its  air-conditioned  luxury. 
(The  librarian  says  there  is  no  way  to  assess  adequately 
the  theft  problem  at  the  Rockefeller  Library,  but  he 
notes  dishearteningly  that  he  recently  heard  from  a 
security  officer  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  in- 
formed him  that  a  cache  of  twenty  rather  costly  books 
bearing  the  Brown  Library  imprint  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  trunk  of  a  student  traffic  violator's  car.) 

But  climatic  controls  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
special  collections.  "These  books  and  papers  are  liter- 
ally in  a  Turkish  bath,  and  they  are  deteriorating  at  an 
appalling  rate,"  Churchwell  says  pointedly.  Renova- 
tion of  the  John  Hay  may  still  be  a  possibility,  but  for 
now,  it  doesn't  look  like  a  very  strong  one:  ten  years 
ago  such  a  renovation  was  contemplated,  with  the 
pricetag  reading  $1.5  million.  The  cost  now  would  be 
$4  million. 

Churchwell  has  set  two  major  goals  for  himself 
next  year:  one  is  finding  a  solution  to  the  spe- 
cial collections  dilemma,  the  other  is  devising 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  personnel  pro- 
gram that  will  finally  put  to  rest  the  long-standing  dis- 
satisfaction of  Brown's  librarians.  The  question  of 
faculty  status  for  librarians,  he  explains,  has  been  one 
of  the  critical  issues  nationally  among  members  of  his 
profession.  Churchwell  disagrees  with  the  concept,  to 
the  chagrin  of  some  at  Brown  who  favor  it.  Giving 
librarians  faculty  status  is  like  "mixing  apples  and 
oranges,"  to  his  line  of  reasoning;  but  neither  does  he 
think  that  librarians  should  be  classified  with  all  other 
members  of  the  University's  non-faculty  staff.  "When 
you  don't  fight  for  faculty  status,"  he  fears,  "the  ad- 
ministration will  often  try  to  lump  you  in  the  'other' 
category.  But  that's  not  appropriate  here.  Librarians 
are  not  faculty,  and  they  are  not  staff.  They  are  unique 
—  a  crucial  link  in  facilitating  the  work  of  the  faculty. " 
He  has  promised  his  staff  of  librarians  that  he  will 
champion  "an  outstanding  personnel  program"  for 
librarians,  based  on  their  uniqueness  in  the  academic 
community. 

Charles  Churchwell,  the  man,  is  less  formidable 
than  his  imposing  professional  image  would  suggest. 
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A  charming  conversationalist,  he  has  a  flair  for  humor- 
ous repartee  and  one-liners.  With  his  wife,  Yvonne, 
and  his  daughters,  Linda,  10,  and  Cynthia,  4,  he 
has  added  a  bit  of  life  to  the  portion  of  George  Street 
that  faces  the  College  Green.  They  live  in  the  rambling, 
white-frame  house  at  70  George  Street,  between 
the  Department  of  Religious  Studies  and  Nicholson 
House.  It  is  not  unusual  for  passers-by  to  see  an  aban- 
doned tricycle  on  the  sidewalk,  a  Christmas  tree  or 
carved  pumpkin  in  the  window,  or  a  bevy  of  gorgeous 
roses  in  the  garden. 

In  a  relaxed  mood,  the  new  librarian  will  admit 
that  he  was  not  prepared  for  some  of  the  things  he  has 
encountered  in  his  first  year  at  Brown.  He  calls  these 
things  "new  wrinkles"  in  his  professional  life.  At  the 
top  of  the  list  are  lawyers.  During  some  weeks,  he 
complains,  lawyers  fill  the  better  portion  of  his  days. 
There  is  a  lawyer  for  advice  on  funds  and  other  com- 
mitments; a  lawyer  for  collective  bargaining  disputes; 
and  a  third  lawyer  who  is  tending  a  bizarre  and  inter- 
minable lawsuit,  in  which  a  scholar  seeking  access  to 
copyrighted  manuscripts  around  the  country  and 
claiming  a  false  Brown  affiliation  is  suing  the  Univer- 
sity for  exposing  him  publicly  as  an  impostor. 

Churchwell  is  also  outspoken  about  the  matter  of 
affirmative  action  procedures.  "I've  always  pushed  for 
equal  opportunity,  and  1  like  to  think  I  have  a  good 
track  record,"  says  the  first  black  to  head  a  major  re- 
search library.  "But  the  red  tape  I've  had  to  deal  with 
has  just  really  annoyed  me  no  end."  He  can  appre- 
ciate, he  says,  the  fact  that  other  people  may  not  look 
so  hard  at  their  employment  practices,  thus  necessi- 
tating a  centralized  process  for  affirmative  action.  But 
he  can't  really  endorse  what  he  calls  "the  game  play- 
ing" that  goes  on  in  affirmative  action  advertising. 
"It's  an  abuse  of  what  is  a  noble  idea,"  says  Church- 
well.  "But  maybe  such  things  are  the  price  we'll  have 
to  pay  for  a  time." 

As  the  hard-working  director  of  Brown's  libraries 
heads  into  his  second  year,  with  an  impressive  first 
year  behind  him,  there  are  perhaps  those  who  would 
label  his  "toughness"  inflexibility,  or  worse;  and  there 
are  those  who  would  call  it  the  hallmark  of  a  rigorous 
intellect.  For  the  latter  group,  the  hard  evidence  of 
problems  solved  is  impressive.  And  many  a  grateful 
heart  in  University  Hall  might  echo  the  sentiments  of 
one  of  Brown's  senior  administrators:  "I  can't  imagine 
how  we  could  have  made  a  better  choice."  S.R. 
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The  economy  is  making 
people  sick,  says 
Sidney  Cobb,  whose 
game  is  psychosomatic 
medicine 


For  someone  who  is  not  a  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Sidney 
Cobb  has  been  receiving  rather  strange  mail 
lately.  Take,  for  example,  the  distressing  message 
he  got  in  September  from  a  stranger  in  Bath,  Maine. 
Like  the  chronicle  of  some  modem-day  Job,  the  letter 
told  of  a  series  of  devastating  personal  calamities  that 
all  began  with  the  loss  of  a  job.  Scribbled  at  the  top,  in 
bold,  block  letters,  was  one  simple  but  desperate 
directive:  HELP! 

Such  unsolicited  confessionals  may  only  be  a 
dramatic  form  of  what  Dr.  Cobb  suspects  is  becoming 
all  too  familiar  in  doctor's  offices  around  the  country. 
As  the  economic  recession  worsens,  he  says,  the  un- 
employed and  impoverished  are  taking  comfort  in  the 
hope  that  a  medical  diagnosis  will  lead  to  a  cure  for 
what  ails  them.  Many  of  the  aid-seekers  are  true  vic- 
tims of  the  economy  —  people  whose  bodies  have  ac- 
tually been  altered  by  the  stresses  and  strains  of  their 
situation.  Still  others  may  be  unconsciously  substitut- 
ing sickness  for  a  circumstance  they  find  even  less 
tolerable:  failure.  Both  are  good  examples  of  the 
influence  of  mind  over  body  —  the  domain  of  a 
burgeoning  branch  of  science  called  psychosomatic 
medicine,  and  a  subject  to  which  the  Brown  professor 
of  community  health  and  psychiatry  has  devoted  a 
good  portion  of  his  career. 

"I  suspect,  from  the  experience  I've  had  with  peo- 
ple whose  jobs  are  abolished,  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
coining  to  the  doctor's  office  today  purely  for  help  in 


coping,"  Dr.  Cobb  says.  "They  haven't  been  able  to 
find  help  anywhere  else,  so  they're  coming  to  the  doc- 
tor to  complain  about  various  ills  they've  had  for  a  long 
time.  The  real  reason  they're  there,  of  course,  is  a  hope 

—  maybe  an  unconscious  hope  —  that  they'll  find  a 
solution  for  their  basic  problem  —  and  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  unemployment,  not  their  physical  symptoms." 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  this  is  not  a  particularly 
astounding  revelation.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  fact  that  emotions  can  make  a  person  feel  poorly. 
But  it  is,  nonetheless,  a  fact  that  doctors  are  not  yet 
fully  prepared  to  deal  with.  According  to  Dr.  Cobb,  too 
many  physicians  respond  to  stress-related  illnesses  by 
merely  prescribing  tranquilizers.  And,  in  the  case  of 
the  anxious  unemployed  worker,  he  notes,  tranquiliz- 
ers may  actually  reduce  the  drive  toward  finding  a  job 

—  the  real  "cure"  —  by  lowering  the  patient's  motivat- 
ing anxiety.  "Years  ago,  we  used  to  prescribe  placebos 
(sugar  pills),"  he  adds  parenthetically.  "And  about  30 
percent  of  the  patients  got  some  relief  from  their 
symptoms.  They  believed  that  something  had  been 
done  for  them.  Therefore,  they  felt  better." 

Dr.  Cobb's  interest  in  the  psychological  and  social 
side  of  medicine  is  more  than  superficial.  He  was 
elected  president  this  year  of  the  700-member  Ameri- 
can Psychosomatic  Society,  an  organization  that,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  delving  into  what  Cobb 
calls  "the  borderland  between  internal  medicine  and 
psychiatry."  While  most  of  the  society's  membership 
comes  from  psychiatry  and  related  specialties,  its  pres- 
ident is  himself  an  epidemiologist  —  a  physician  who 
studies  the  causes  and  distribution  of  chronic  diseases 
in  the  population.  Cobb  is  naturally  cautious  about  his 
pronouncements  on  psychiatry,  even  though  few 
would  doubt  his  credentials  after  a  career  that  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  outstanding  research  on  the  inter- 
action of  personality  and  environment  in  disease. 
And,  in  any  event,  his  work  has  brought  new  life  to 
the  flat  dictionary  definition  of  his  specialty  ("the 
study  of  epidemics").  His  own,  full-bodied  definition 
of  the  field  is  found  in  an  introduction  to  one  of  his  re- 
search papers:  "As  an  epidemiologist,  I  am  concerned 
with  whole  people  who  are  living  in  the  community.  I 
am  concerned  with  their  feelings,  their  behaviors,  their 
physiology,  and  their  diseases.  My  game  is  to  seek 
properties  of  the  person  and  properties  of  the  social 
environment  that,  singly  or  in  combination,  may  alter 
the  above  states." 

In  pursuing  his  particular  "game,"  Dr.  Cobb  has 
refused  to  be  constricted  by  the  traditional  medical 
specializations.  "I've  never  stayed  in  one  discipline  too 
long,"  he  says.  "I'm  always  crossing  boundaries.  It 
makes  life  interesHng."  It  also  makes  life  difficult  for 
those  who  would  pin  a  label  on  the  interdisciplinary 
researcher.  "Some  people  say,  'Oh,  Cobb  has  de- 
serted the  fold.  He  really  isn't  doing  epidemiology 
anymore,'  "  he  sighs.  "Other  people  say,  'Well,  Cobb 
is  trying  to  do  social  science,  and  he  really  isn't  a 
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Community  Health  Professor  Sidney  Cobb:  leading  the  field  in  medicine's  borderland. 
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social  scientist.  What's  he  doing  in  a  department  of 
psychiatry,  if  he  hasn't  got  any  psychiatric  training?'  " 
What  he  has  been  doing  over  the  last  decade  or  so 
is  assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  field  he  has  called 
loosely  "psychosocial  epidemiology."  His  curiosity 
about  the  environmental  components  of  chronic  dis- 
eases v^as  first  piqued  during  his  research  into  a  com- 
mon disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis.  "I  kept  coming 
up  with  psychological  and  social  factors  as  the  only 
thing  I  could  get  a  handle  on  that  influenced  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,"  he  recalls.  Though  most  arthritics 
who  are  seen  frequently  by  physicians  are  practically 
crippled  by  the  disease,  Cobb  found,  while  conducting 
field  research  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  that  there  are 
many  people  with  rheumatoid  arthritis  who  suffer 
only  mild  symptoms  and  live  their  lives  relaHvely  un- 
affected. Only  under  certain  circumstances,  he  discov- 
ered, would  these  people  suffer  the  more  crippling 
effects  of  the  disease.  He  theorized  that  social  stresses 
—  such  as  the  loss  of  a  job  —  brought  on  the  more 
severe  symptoms.  His  study  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
was  begun  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
and  continued  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Later, 
Dr.  Cobb  moved  it  and  his  escalating  career  in  psy- 
chosomahc  medidne  to  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  of  Social  Research.  There,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  excellent  social  scientists  such  as  Dr.  J.R.P. 
French,  Jr.,  he  formed  a  research  team  that  has  con- 
ducted many  of  the  landmark  studies  on  the  influence 
of  jobs  on  worker  health. 

An  amiable  and  eloquent  man  with  large,  triangu- 
^A     lar  sideburns  and  a  penchant  for  bow  ties.  Dr. 
A      V  Cobb  has  become  something  of  a  media 
spokesman  on  the  health  woes  of  the  unemployed  — 
thanks  to  two  recent  wire-service  stories  that  have 
given  his  work  nationwide  exposure.  Hence,  the  rash 
of  cryptic  letters  from  jobless  sufferers  such  as  the  man 
in  Maine.  In  the  news  stories.  Dr.  Cobb  has  warned 
that  suicides  and  alcoholism  in  the  general  population 
will  increase,  along  with  the  incidence  of  serious 
physical  illness,  as  unemployment  rises.  Body  changes 
that  involve  the  endocrine  glands  and  levels  of  uric 
add  and  cholesterol  have  been  observable  in  men 
recently  laid  off,  he  reported.  He  urged  not  only  that 
physicians  be  alert  to  such  stress-induced  health 
problems,  but  that  jobless  individuals  seek  health- 
preserving  emotional  support  from  family,  friends, 
and  the  community. 

It  was  in  1963  that  the  Brown  physidan  first  began 
to  realize  the  great  damage  to  health  caused  by  job- 
lessness. He  had  seen  its  effect  on  arthritics  before, 
but  while  studying  the  closing  of  the  Studebaker  plant 
in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  he  recorded  an  even  more 
interesting  development:  although  the  union  had 
negotiated  a  continuing  health  insurance  program 
for  its  members  who  remained  unemployed,  the 
sick-benefit  payments  began  to  rise  so  astronomically 


that  the  company  tried  to  get  out  of  its  agreement.  Was 
this  because  the  unemployed  were  trying  to  milk  their 
last  benefits  from  the  company  till,  or  was  it  that  the 
unemployed  were  sicker,  Cobb  asked  himself?  He 
checked  further  in  Detroit,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
well-established  ritual  at  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Hospital  (owned  by  the  United  Auto  Workers)  for 
admissions  rates  to  soar  during  layoffs  and  periods  of 
model  changeover.  Was  this  coinddence,  or  was  it 
further  evidence  that  something  happens  to  the  phys- 
iology of  people  without  jobs? 

Several  pioneering  studies  later.  Dr.  Cobb  and  his 
Michigan  colleagues  were  ready  to  conclude  that  the 
latter  phenomenon  was  taking  place:  unemployment 
was  literally  making  people  sick.  One  of  their  research 
projects  —  a  two-year  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  clos- 
ing of  a  Michigan  paint  plant  on  its  employees  —  was 
so  startling  that  it  resulted  in  not  only  a  series  of  formal 
research  papers,  but  also  a  popularized  account  writ- 
ten by  novelist  Alfred  Slote.  "Slote  was  my  next-door 
neighbor  in  Ann  Arbor,"  Dr.  Cobb  explains,  "and  one 
night  at  a  sodal  gathering  I  told  him,  'You  should  fol- 
low me  around;  the  people  I  see  in  my  work  are  more 
interesting  than  anything  you  could  create  in  fiction.' 
He  took  me  up  on  it,  and  wrote  these  people's  story." 
In  the  following  excerpt  from  his  book,  Tenmnaiion: 
Vie  Closing  at  Baker  Plant,  Slote  poignantly  illustrates 
the  human  toll  that  concerns  researchers  like  Sidney 
Cobb: 

"In  Cobb's  opinion.  Big  Dave  Masiak  is  practically 
totally  disabled.  He  is  genuinely  unemployable.  His 
blood  pressure  is  much  too  high;  his  headaches  are 
bad,  so  is  his  arthritis,  his  diabetes,  and  obesity,  and 
he  is  getting  worse  each  day.  He  sits  in  his  living  room, 
rocking  in  his  chair,  unable  to  sit  still,  even  though  it 
hurts  him  to  move.  He  talks  all  the  time  about  where  it 
hurts,  says  he  is  still  job  hunting,  but  is  afraid  to  try 
seriously  for  a  job.  He  reads  the  newspaper  backwards 
to  front,  starting  with  the  Help  Wanted  and  working 
his  way  to  the  page  one  headlines.  He  knows  all  the 
news.  He  knows  where  all  the  jobs  are,  but  he  doesn't 
want  to  leave  his  living  room,  and  he  doesn't  leave  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  .  .  .  He  is  ashamed  of  himself.  He 
feels  guilty  that  his  wife  is  working.  He  feels  guilty  be- 
cause they  don't  have  a  car.  They're  the  only  family 
that  has  to  walk  to  church,  he  says  sadly. 

"If  a  man  is  totally  disabled  —  blind,  legless,  arm- 
less —  he  can,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  receive  $300  a  month 
in  sodal  security.  Masiak,  in  Dr.  Cobb's  opinion,  is  to- 
tally disabled,  but  his  disablement  doesn't  show  on  the 
surface.  He  is  an  invisible  cripple." 

The  Michigan  research  studies  were  not  confined 
to  job  loss.  There  were  other  projects  that  tried  to  as- 
sess the  kinds  of  job  stresses  that  occurred  in  different 
occupations,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  such  variables  as 
personality  type  and  family  support  on  the  amount 
and  the  severity  of  the  stress.  Nor  did  the  studies  of 
industry  and  mental  health  cease  with  Dr.  Cobb's  de- 
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parture,  in  1973,  for  his  present  post  at  Brown.  The 
Michigan  group's  latest  publication,  Job  Demands  and 
Worker  Health,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  In  it,  the 
researchers  bring  into  focus  some  of  the  "psychologi- 
cal job  hazards"  of  twenty-three  varying  occupations. 
Among  their  many  findings  are  the  following:  that  the 
incidence  of  somatic  complaints,  job  dissatisfaction, 
and  boredom  is  greater  among  workers  on  machine- 
paced  assembly  lines;  that  scientists  score  lowest  on 
tests  for  high  blood  pressure;  that  university  profes- 
sors in  administrative  posts  and  family  physicians 
score  highest  on  a  measure  of  coronary-prone  person- 
ality; that  air  traffic  controllers  at  large  airports  have 
more  psychosomatic  disease  than  their  counterparts  at 
small  airports;  and  that  high  levels  of  depression  are 
influenced  by  poor  social  support  from  one's  super- 
visor and  colleagues  on  the  job. 

Since  coming  to  Brown,  Dr.  Cobb  has  involved 
himself  in  two  new  research  projects,  only  to  see  them 
suffer  from  diminished  governmental  support.  Be- 
cause Rhode  Island  is  such  a  small  state,  he  had  hoped 
to  develop  an  information  system  that  would  be  able  to 
help  psychiatric  researchers  determine  precisely  who 
gets  treated  in  the  state  and  how.  "We  were  coming 
really  close  to  developing  the  best  system  in  the  coun- 
try," he  says,  when  the  project  sputtered  last  year  after 
the  state's  decision  to  curtail  its  funding. 

Another  research  project  —  this  one  on  the  social 
circumstances  that  lead  to  the  re-hospitalization  of 
discharged  schizophrenics  —  is  still  going,  but  at  a 
somewhat  slower  pace  than  Dr.  Cobb  had  originally 
planned.  At  one  time,  he  had  an  approval  from  the 
federal  government  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 


funding  a  year,  but  the  research  cuts  imposed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  resulted  in  the  grant's  reduction 
to  $20,000  —  total.  Dr.  Cobb  is  adaptive,  however,  and 
he  has  found  that  graduate  students  "work  long  hours 
for  small  pay."  He's  not  ready  to  divulge  any  results  of 
the  study  —  they  will  be  packaged  in  the  doctoral  dis- 
sertation of  one  of  his  student  workers  —  but  he  says 
the  findings  look  "quite  interesting."  "The  study  may 
lead  to  some  conclusions  on  the  need  for  greater  activ- 
ity by  the  social  worker  in  preparing  the  home  envi- 
ronment for  the  return  of  the  patient,"  he  says. 

Loss  of  some  research  activity  hasn't  bothered  the 
professor,  though.  "It  brings  me  into  what  I  really 
want  to  do,  which  is  teaching,"  he  says.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  career  wdth  at  least  half,  and  usually  all,  of 
his  time  devoted  to  research.  Teaching  was  a  great  at- 
traction at  Broum,  he  says,  and  he  has  found  his  op- 
portunity in  the  Brown  medical  program's  section  of 
community  health,  with  some  of  the  more  controver- 
sial and  timely  subject  areas  in  medicine.  He  teaches 
an  undergraduate  course  on  moral  problems  in  mental 
health,  a  course  for  first-year  medical  students  on 
preventive  medicine,  and  several  clerkships  in  subjects 
such  as  malpractice,  alcoholism,  hypertension,  and 
mental  health  for  children.  The  clerkships  are  six-to- 
twelve-week  periods  of  instruction  in  various  patient- 
centered  activities,  which  medical  students  complete 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Brown  M.D.  program.  Dr. 
Cobb  says  that  he  likes  to  set  up  his  clerkships  in  com- 
munity health  with  two  things  in  mind  —  first,  the 
education  of  the  students,  and  second,  the  improve- 
ment of  community  health  services. 

Dr.  Cobb  teaches  what  he  has  found,  through 
research,  to  be  true:  the  community  has  the  power  to 
help  or  hinder  a  person's  struggle  for  physical  well- 
being.  Unlike  predecessors  in  past  generations,  he 
and  his  fellow  physicians  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  with 
all  its  complicated  inputs  of  fears,  emotions,  and 
desires,  on  the  development  of  disease.  They  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  mucous  lining  in  the  nose  of 
a  depressed  person  becomes  swollen  and  pale,  mak- 
ing the  individual  an  easy  target  for  cold  viruses.  They 
know  that  most  back  pain  is  psychosomatic.  They 
know  that  even  such  killers  as  coronary  disease  are 
influenced  by  the  victim's  emotional  state.  And,  they 
know  that  there  is  much  more  to  learn.  Already, 
there  are  five  professional  journals  devoted  to  psy- 
chosomatic medidne,  and  Dr.  Cobb,  as  president  of 
the  largest  organization  in  psychosomatics,  has  said 
that  research  in  the  field  is  "burgeoning"  in  this  half  of 
the  decade.  "It's  so  important  to  teach  medical  stu- 
dents about  these  types  of  problems,"  the  physician 
adds.  "They  learn  in  their  medical  curricula  all  about 
how  to  take  out  a  diseased  appendix  and  how  to  rec- 
ognize a  myocardial  infarct.  But  the  bulk  of  their  pa- 
tients are  going  to  be  people  whose  various  and  com- 
plex complaints  are  not  quite  so  easy  to  assess."    S.R. 
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'The  diagnosis 
should  be  anxiety 
and  depression'' 


During  the  BAM's  intervieiv  with  Dr. 
Sidney  Cobb,  president  of  the  American 
Psychosomatic  Society,  a  number  of  broad 
areas  of  concern  to  those  dealing  with  stress- 
related  illness  were  discussed.  Here  are 
some  of  his  comments: 


Some  magazine  articles  have  indicated 
that  as  many  as  60  percent  of  all  the 
medical  complaints  brought  to  general  prac- 
titioners in  this  country  have  a  psychological 
origin.  Are  these  figures  accurate,  and  do 
Americans  suffer  more  from  psychosomatic 
problems? 

Estimates  run  from  a  minimum  of 
one-third  of  all  complaints,  up  to  as 
many  as  two-thirds  or  more.  Most  au- 
thorihes  agree  that  more  than  half  of  all 
complaints  fall  into  this  category.  And  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  coun- 
try you're  talking  about,  at  least  in  the 
so-called  Western  world.  I  have  read  no 
decent  estimates  from  Soviet  countries 
in  Europe.  I  have  read  one  study  from 
Yugoslavia  that  suggests  a  slightly 
smaller  psychological  component  to 
complaints  there,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
the  type  of  reporting.  I  would  assume 
these  countries  are  about  the  same 
as  ours. 

What  exactly  is  psychosomatic  illness? 
What  differentiates  it  from  hypochondria? 

I  think  you  can  probably  find  my 
best  answer  to  that  in  a  paper  called 
"Meditations  on  Psychosomatic  Medi- 
cine," which  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Psychiatry  and  Medicine  this 
year,  along  with  other  papers  that  grew 
out  of  a  conference  on  the  subject  held 
at  Dartmouth  in  1972.  One  of  the  con- 
clusions we  reached  at  that  conference 
was  that  the  extent  of  new  knowledge 
available  to  the  practitioner  of  psycho- 
somatic medicine  lags  well  behind 
the  new  research  findings.  In  my 
paper,  which  is  justly  titled  "Medita- 
tions," I  presented  some  personal  views 
on  the  state  of  psychosomatic  medicine 
as  a  science.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
suggested  needed  attention  was  the 
language  imprecision  —  the  vague  use 
of  words  in  the  literature.  And,  in  an- 


swer to  your  question,  1  wrote,  'When  I 
say  a  process  is  psychosomatic,  I  mean 
that  it  involves  extraneural  physiologi- 
cal and/or  pathological  change  which  is 
caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  stimuli  re- 
ceived via  the  sense  organs.'  In  other 
words,  psychosomatic  illness  is  a  proc- 
ess that  goes  beyond  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  is  at  least  in  part  caused  by  in- 
formahon,  rather  than  by  microbes, 
toxins,  or  trauma. 

Why  would  one  person  develop  a  psy- 
chosomatic illness  under  stress  when  anoth- 
er person  would  not? 

Some  of  us  are  more  sensitive  than 
others;  some  people  have  better  de- 
fenses, some  have  constitutions  that 
make  them  more  vulnerable  in  one  area 
or  another. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  genetic  predispositions  to  a 
variety  of  diseases.  If  you're  predis- 
posed to  a  certain  disease,  the  psycho- 
social factors  act  to  precipitate  the  dis- 
ease. Diabetes  is  a  very  good  example. 
Clearly,  there  is  an  inherited  compo- 
nent to  susceptibility  to  diabetes.  What 
sodal  stress  does  is  bring  on  diabetes 
early.  It  doesn't  make  a  diabetic  out  of 
someone  who  never  could  have  been  a 
diabetic;  it  just  makes  it  appear  earlier. 
We  know  of  some  cases  in  which,  under 
stress,  the  diabetes  becomes  apparent, 
and  when  stress  is  relieved,  the  diabetes 
subsides,  only  to  reappear  later  in  life. 

What  are  the  diagnostic  problems  in 
psychosomatic  medicine? 

Diagnosis  of  diabetes,  peptic  ulcer, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  or  what  have  you, 
is  no  different  with  psychological  or  so- 
cial factors  contributing  than  it  would  be 
if  the  patient  were  quite  free  of  those 
things.  If  you  can  acquire  tuberculosis 
by  a  massive  exposure  to  tubercle 
badlli,  you  can  get  such  a  dose  of  the 
bacilli  that  any  defenses  you  may  have 
are  overwhelmed;  so  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  get  the  disease  without  any 
psychological  factors  contributing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there's  a  lot  of  evidence 
to  show  that  most  people  develop  clini- 
cal tuberculosis  under  circumstances  of 
stress,  and  that  having  the  infection, 
perhaps  a  little  malnutriHon,  and  a  lot  of 
sodal  stress  can  bring  on  a  case  of 
tuberculosis. 

Then  you  are  saying  that  the  nervous 
system  plays  a  part  in  many  diseases,  and 
that  psychosomatic  medicine,  as  such,  is  not 


limited  to  peptic  ulcers,  migraine  headaches, 
and  the  like? 

That's  what  psychosomatic  medi- 
cine is  all  about.  It's  understanding 
that  there  are  a  whole  variety  of  factors 
that  contribute  to  disease  processes.  I 
can't  think  of  any  disease  —  unless  you 
want  to  call  hysteria  a  disease  —  that 
has  purely  psychological  and  sodal 
causation.  On  the  other  hand,  take 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  for  example.  It  is  ^ 
very  clear  that  the  psychological  and  so- 
cial contribution  may  be  small;  but  it's 
real,  and  it's  important  because  these 
are  the  kinds  of  things  we  can  manage. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  change  peo- 
ple's genetic  constitutions  .  .  .  We  can't 
do  anything  about  susceptibility.  But 
we  can  do  something  about  the  factors 
that  would  predpitate  the  attacks.  And 
those  things  include  injury,  infection, 
and  psychological  and  sodal  factors  — 
usually  in  combination. 

Asthma  in  children  is  a  beautiful 
case  in  point.  There  are  children  for 
whom  asthma  appears  to  be  almost  to- 
tally an  allergic  phenomenon.  In  others, 
allergy  plays  only  a  small  part,  and 
emotional  factors  play  a  very  large  part. 
Most  have  some  mixture  of  the  two. 
The  task  of  managing  asthma  in  chil- 
dren, then,  is  to  figure  out  what  factors 
are  important  —  what  things  that  are 
inhaled  in  the  physical  environment 
contribute  to  the  allergy,  and  what 
things  in  the  psychological  environment 
precipitate  the  emotional  state  that 
leads  to  the  attack.  If  we  can  figure  out 
both,  we  can  treat  the  asthma.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  the  time,  we 
can't  (figure  them  out). 

You  have  said  that  it  is  important  for 
doctors  to  differentiate  between  anxiety  and 
depression  in  treating  the  patient  with 
psychosomatic  illness.  How  does  a  doctor  do 
this? 

That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
because  the  more  I've  read  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  I've  come  to  realize  that 
the  two  are  strongly  associated.  The 
very  people  who  are  anxious,  fearful, 
and  nervous,  with  sweaty  palms  and 
overactive  bowels,  are  apt  to  be  the 
same  people  with  some  symptoms  of 
feeling  inadequate,  unsupported,  un- 
loved, and  sad.  Their  physical  symp- 
toms are  somewhat  similar,  too. 

We  do  have  people  who  are  very 
anxious  as  well  as  very  depressed.  This 
can  become  a  circular  process:  because 
they  are  depressed,  they  are  unable  to 
make  decisions  and  get  on  with  their 
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jobs.  This  makes  them  anxious  —  afraid 
they  are  going  to  lose  the  job.  The 
whole  depression  process  is  a  spiral. 
That's  why  it's  so  hard  for  people  to  re- 
cover from  depression.  The  more  you 
feel  inadequate,  the  worse  you  feel  on 
the  job;  therefore,  the  more  feedback 
you  get  that  you  are  doing  a  bad  job, 
and  the  more  you  feel  inadequate.  It 
is  a  very  striking  phenomenon. 

And  you've  seen  the  results  of  this 
spiral  in  your  studies  of  the  jobless? 

Yes.  We  really  lose  some  people  to 
a  permanent  depression  when  jobs  get 
abolished.  Everytime  we  have  an 
economic  depression,  or  a  serious  re- 
cession with  a  lot  of  unemployment,  we 
create  a  group  of  people  who  are  then 
no  longer  re-employable.  It  is  because,  I 
think,  they  get  too  depressed.  They 
simply  don't  recover  from  that  depres- 
sion. They  might,  if  we  were  able  to 


give  them  appropriate  help.  They  need 
a  lot  of  work,  and  confidence-building, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  to  get  them  back 
to  where  they  were.  But,  by-and-large, 
the  people  who  aren't  employed  and 
are  depressed  are  the  people  who  sim- 
ply don't  have  a  chance  to  get  that  kind 
of  help. 

What  can  a  doctor  do  for  a  person  with 
a  psychosomatic  disease? 

Nothing,  except  to  give  the  obvious 
treatment  for  the  obvious  disease.  The 
important  thing  for  doctors  to  realize  is 
that  sometimes  when  the  complaints 
don't  make  any  sense  —  and  this  is 
what  happens  quite  commonly  when 
people  are  unemployed  —  the  diagnosis 
should  be  anxiety  and  depression.  De- 
pressed people  complain,  and  often 
they  turn  up  in  a  doctor's  office  with 
sets  of  complaints  that  don't  fit  any 
syndrome.  Often,  doctors  who  are 


oriented  to  somatic  disease  try  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  the  complaint  in  a 
specific  diagnostic  way.  The  only  real 
diagnosis  they  could  be  making  is  de- 
pression, and  they  should  be  treating 
that. 

So,  if  there  is  arthriris,  or  ulcers,  or 
hypertension  present,  treat  it.  But  re- 
member that  recovery  is  expedited  if  the 
stresses  can  be  alleviated.  In  many 
cases,  this  translates  to,  'Get  the  patient 
a  new  job.' 

Do  i/ou  think  that  medical  education 
orients  a  young  doctor  to  take  the  whole  pa- 
tient into  consideration  -  something  that 
would  obviously  be  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  psychosomatic  illnesses? 

The  trouble  is  that  it's  exciting  to  set 
a  broken  leg  and  see  it  heal  and  watch 
the  patient  return  to  normal.  It's  excit- 
ing to  take  out  a  diseased  gallbladder 
and  see  the  symptoms  abate,  the 
wound  heal,  and  the  patient  recover. 
But  it's  a  long,  frustrating  job  to  treat 
someone  in  chronic  pain  with  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  or  to  treat  the  alcoholic, 
who  does  a  little  better  for  a  while  and 
then  sloshes  back  into  a  helpless  state. 
It's  worth  it,  though;  we've  helped  a  lot 
of  people  along  the  way.  Most  of  medi- 
cine is  made  up  of  the  chronic  things, 
however,  and  that's  something  that 
young  physicians  have  to  learn.  1  don't 
know  whether  or  not  we're  training  our 
doctors  in  America  with  more  of  an 
orientation  for  acute  disease.  Certainly, 
the  psychological  and  financial  rewards 
are  there.  People  pay  a  lot  for  cures. 

But  what  most  people  have  are 
long-term  disabilities.  By  the  age  of 
fifty,  50  percent  of  us  have  at  least  one 
chronic  illness.  Often,  it's  pretty  mild 
and  not  necessarily  disabling,  but  a  lot 
of  people  have  more  than  one.  These 
things  need  constant  attention;  the  pa- 
tient needs  to  be  advised  and  to  under- 
stand his  condition  fully.  What  it  takes 
in  the  long  run  is  the  most  sophisticated 
use  of  complex  knowledge  about  the 
disease  and  its  relation  to  this  particular 
person  —  how  it  affects  this  particular 
person's  life.  Sometimes,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  can  do  for  a  person  is 
not  to  "cure"  his  disease,  but  to  find  a 
way  to  get  him  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  life. 
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Under  the  watchful  eye  of  Stephen  Ralbovsky, 

Matt  Widmer,  8-i/ear-old  son  of  Eric  Widmer, 

practices  dribbling.  At  far  right,  another 

student  practices  chesting  drills. 


The  kids  had 

fun  —  and  the 

soccer  field 

now  has  lights 


Because  of  the  interest  of  a  professor 
who  had  almost  no  knowledge  of 
soccer  until  a  few  years  ago  (he  played 
football  at  Williams),  Coach  Cliff 
Stevenson  has  achieved  one  of  his  basic 
objectives  —  to  secure  lights  for  his 
Aldrich-Dexter  playing  field  so  that 
some  of  his  games  can  be  played  in  the 
evening  before  (he  hopes)  larger 
crowds. 

Dr.  Eric  Widmer,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Asian  history  for  the  past  six 
years,  had  never  even  seen  a  soccer 
game  while  he  was  at  Williams.  But  he 
admits  to  "an  act  of  conversion"  once 
he  came  to  Brown.  He  says  that  he  was 
turned  on  by  the  brand  of  soccer  played 
here,  by  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
men  on  the  team,  and  by  the  man  who 
runs  the  show  —  Cliff  Stevenson. 

"Cliff  and  I  were  talking  last  fall," 
Widmer  says,  "and  I  told  him  that  if  he 


ever  needed  any  money  for  a  special 
project  I  thought  he  should  consider 
running  a  soccer  clinic  in  the  spring  for 
younger  boys.  I  also  offered  my  services 
as  an  administrator.  Before  I  finished 
speaking.  Cliff  broke  in.  'Eric,'  he  said 
soberly,  'I  happen  to  have  a  project.  I 
need  lights.' 

"At  first  Cliff  wasn't  convinced  that 
a  soccer  clinic  was  the  answer.  But  I 
knew  he  had  been  sponsoring  a  Sunday 
soccer  league  for  youngsters  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  and  I  kept 
pressing  my  point.  Once  CUff  was  con- 
vinced that  the  spring  soccer  clinic  was 
the  route  we  should  go  he  was  gung-ho 
—  as  he  is  about  everything  he  tackles." 

During  the  winter,  Widmer  put 
together  a  brochure,  which  mem- 
bers of  the  team  helped  to  distribute 
through  the  Greater  Providence  area 
and  in  towns  such  as  Barrington  and 
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Warwick.  The  clinic  would  be  for  boys 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  would 
run  twice  a  week  from  April  13  to  May 
22  —  a  total  of  twelve  sessions  and 
about  twenty  hours  of  instruction.  The 
fee  would  be  $35.  By  March,  105  young- 
sters had  signed  up  for  the  course,  in- 
cluding six  girls. 

"We  broke  the  group  down  to  thir- 
teen teams,"  Professor  Widmer  says, 
"with  only  about  eight  players  per  team . 
Cliff  continued  to  involve  his  soccer 
players  in  the  program,  having  several  of 
them  on  hand  at  each  session  to  demon- 
strate the  art  of  dribbling,  heading  the 
baU,  and  kicking.  The  first  several  ses- 
sions were  devoted  entirely  to  instruc- 
tion. After  that  we'd  spend  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  on  instruction  and  then 
have  scrimmages.  All  the  games  were 
supervised  and  officiated  by  members 
of  the  varsity  and  freshman  soccer 


teams. 

"Cliff's  players  were  quite  loyal  at 
turning  out  for  these  sessions,  even 
though  it  was  all  voluntary.  The  thing 
that  really  impressed  me  was  the  special 
attention  given  to  the  kids  by  Stephen 
Ralbovsky  and  Fred  Perreira,  both  of 
whom  were  AU-Americans  a  year  ago." 

The  profit  from  the  clinic  came  to 
about  $2,900.  When  added  to  some 
money  that  Coach  Stevenson  had  in  the 
bank  toward  the  purchase  of  lights,  it 
brought  the  fund  to  $6,500,  about  half- 
way toward  the  goal  of  $9,000,  the  orig- 
inal estimate  for  lighting.  Stevenson 
spent  three  weeks  on  the  phone  during 
the  summer,  raising  his  fund  to  $19,000, 
and  then  was  hit  with  a  shocker  —  the 
low  bid  on  the  project  came  in  at 
$26,000. 

"Cliff  was  depressed, "  Widmer 
adds.  "We  went  to  see  Vice-President 


Maeder,  who  listened  patiently  to  our 
story  and  then  agreed  to  make  up  the 
$7,000  difference.  By  mid-September, 
the  lights  were  installed." 

In  addition  to  the  tangible  results  of 
the  spring  soccer  clinic,  Eric  Widmer 
sees  several  intangibles.  "1  think  what 
was  done  is  a  good  example  of  how 
members  of  the  academic  community 
can  work  together  to  help  raise  money 
for  worthy  projects  during  this  period 
when  Brown  is  financially  strapped. 
And  having  taught  soccer  skills  to  more 
than  100  youngsters,  hopefully  we've 
helped  to  promote  the  game  of  soccer  in 
Rhode  Island."  j.B. 
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Ralboi'sky  shoivs  Mike  Prescott,  9,  how  to  control 
the  ball  (far  left)  and  then  watches  as  the  student 
tries  his  foot.  Beloiv,  the  kids  form  a  circle  to 
watch  an  exhibition  on  how  to  be  a  goalie. 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 
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Liberty's  Impact: 
The  World  Views  1776 


A  Hope,  a  Refuge,  and  a  Model 


David  Underdown 

Professor  of  History 


THE  cause  of  America  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  all  mankind."  So  wrote  Tom  Paine  in 
Common  Sense,  the  most  dramatically  eflfective 
of  all  the  pamphlets  of  the  American  Revolution.  Paine's 
conception  of  the  Revolution  as  a  crusade  for  liberty  was 
soon  to  become  a  commonplace  of  American  rhetoric, 
enshrined  and  immortalized  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  countless  sermons,  patriotic  speeches, 
and  revolutionary  tracts.  And  the  American  case,  orig- 
inally deduced  from  the  specific  legal  rights  of  colonists 
and  Englishmen,  came  to  rest  increasingly  on  an  appeal 
to  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men. 

The  Revolution  in  its  worldwide  context,  as  an  event 
with  implications  extending  far  beyond  America,  is  a 
major  theme  of  this  series.  In  this  article  we  shall  observe 
the  particular  way  in  which  many  Englishmen  came  to 
see  the  American  cause  as  their  own,  powerfully  reinforc- 
ing their  desire  to  sweep  away  what  appeared  to  them, 
no  less  than  to  Americans,  to  be  a  corrupt  and  discredited 
aristocratic  establishment.  The  Revolution  coincided 
with  a  crisis  in  English  as  well  as  American  society,  and 
to  illustrate  this  point  we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
career  of  Tom  Paine.  For  Paine  was  after  all  an  English- 
man :  he  had  arrived  in  America  little  more  than  a  year 
before  he  published  Common  Sense  in  January  1776. 
The  pamphlet's  flaming  invective  reflects  not  so  much 
American  experience  as  the  pent-up  indignation  of  a 
frustrated  English  craftsman,  a  failed  schoolmaster  and 
hack  writer;  the  bitterness  of  a  dismis.sed  excise  officer 
who  had  seen  the  oppressive  corruption  of  the  govern- 
mental system  from  the  inside.  When  Paine  called  on  the 
Americans  to  accept  the  logic  of  their  own  position  and 
throw  off  their  colonial  shackles  completely,  he  was  gen- 
eralizing from  his  English  grievances  and  going  only  a 


stage  further  than  other  alienated  Englishmen  who  were 
denouncing  the  injustices  of  their  own  society. 

The  connection  between  the  American  crisis  and  the 
cause  of  reform  in  England  existed  at  .several  different 
levels.  In  the  world  of  high  politics  it  led  statesmen  like 
William  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  and  Edmund  Burke  to 
call  for  conciliation  with  America,  as  part  of  their  criti- 
cism of  the  North  ministry.  Both  Burke  and  Chatham 
thought  of  the  colonists  primarily  as  transplanted  Eng- 
lishmen, with  the  same  rights  and  liberties.  Both  com- 
pared the  Americans'  .struggle  to  that  of  their  seven- 
teenth-century English  forebears,  who  had  resisted 
Charles  I's  unconstitutional  taxation  in  the  years  before 
the  revolution  of  the  1640s.  The  genteel  Horace  Walpole, 
son  of  a  famous  prime  minister,  regarded  the  Americans 
as  being  "as  much  my  countrymen  as  those  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,"  adding  that  in  such 
domestic  quarrels  he  was  inclined  "to  wish  better  to  the 
sufferers  than  to  the  oppressors."  When  the  fundamental 
principle  of  "no  taxation  without  representation"  was 
threatened  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  no  Englishman  was 
safe.  "If  liberty  be  not  countenanced  in  America,"  Chat- 
ham thundered,  "it  will  sicken,  fade  and  die  in  this 
country."  But  although  he  and  Burke  might  wish  to 
reform  both  the  governmental  system  and  the  colonial 
relationship  in  points  of  detail,  they  did  not  intend  to 
sweep  either  away  completely.  That  was  for  Paine  and 
the  radicals. 

Just  as  the  imperial  system  was  breaking  down  in 
the  1  760s,  .so  was  the  comfortable  stability  of  aristocratic 
England.  Gone  were  the  placid  days  when  a  Walpole  or 
a  Pelham  could  quietly  rule  by  influence  and  patronage, 
while  country  gentlemen  reflected  on  the  perfection  of 
their  "glorious  constitution"  as  they  presided  more  or  less 
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paternally  over  their  broad  acres.  By  1776  virtually  every 
English  institution,  however  sacred,  was  under  attack. 
John  Wesley  had  long  since  exposed  the  church's  failure 
to  reach  the  underprivileged;  now  there  were  abortive 
attempts  to  modify  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  extend 
broader  civil  rights  to  dissenters.  A  flood  of  great  books 
published  in  1776  —  a  vintage  year  for  British  authors  — 
shows  the  wide  range  of  discontent  and  the  variety  of 
proposals  for  reform.  In  The  Wealth  of  Nations  Adam 
Smith  exposed  the  futilities  of  trade  regulation  and  pro- 
posed a  new  science  of  political  economy.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham's  Fragment  on  Government  undermined  the  tradi- 
tional foundations  of  English  legal  theory  as  taught  by 
Blackstone  and  pointed  the  way  to  reform  of  the  laws  and 
the  penal  code  on  utilitarian  principles.  While  within 
the  system  establishment  Whigs  like  Burke  and  his  allies 
in  the  group  headed  by  Lord  Rockingham  attacked  min- 
isterial influence  and  corruption,  from  outside  it  came 
two  notable  arguments  for  more  far-reaching  change: 
Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,  by  the  dis.senting  cleric 
and  economist  Richard  Price,  and  Take  Your  Choice,  by 
the  former  naval  officer  John  Cartwright.  Virtually  all 
critics  of  the  national  malaise  agreed  that  a  serious  effort 
was  needed  to  reco\er  the  lost  virtue  of  the  British  people. 
The  political  radicals  saw  no  hope  unless  Parliament  itself 
—  "the  sink  of  corruption  .  .  .  the  putrid  grave  of  the 
constitution,"  as  Cartwright  described  it  —  was  drasti- 
cally reformed. 

FOR  radical  critics  like  these,  America  was  both  a 
hope  and  a  potential  refuge.  Like  their  Continental 
counterparts,  enlightened  Englishmen  had  their 
"mirage  in  the  West,"  their  conception  of  a  freer  society 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Burke  was  expressing  the  common 
view  when  he  noted  that  "a  love  of  freedom"  was  "the 
predominating  feature"  of  the  American  character.  The 
diary  of  Sylas  Neville,  an  English  medical  student  of 
republican  inclinations,  abounds  in  more  extreme  state- 
ments of  this  belief.  In  April  1 768  one  of  Neville's  friends 
remarks  that  "the  people  in  America  are  much  more  vir- 
tuous and  understand  the  nature  of  liberty  better  than  the 
body  of  the  people  here."  Later  in  the  same  year  another 
friend  recommends  emigration  to  America  because  "Lib- 
erty seems  to  be  flying  from  this  country  and  making  a 
desirable  progress  there."  The  thirteen  colonies.  Price 
wrote  in  his  Observations,  were  in  that  happy  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  barbarism  of  primitive  socie- 
ties and  the  corrupt  degeneration  now  evident  in  Europe, 
and  he  instanced  their  rapid  population  growth,  flourish- 
ing trade,  and  low  crime  rate  as  proof  of  their  virtue. 


Figure  I.  A  New  Method  of  Macarony  Making  (London,  1774). 
More  than  ten  years  after  the  North  Briton  affair,  militant 
American!  are  still  recognized  by  the  "45,"  symbol  of  Wilkesite 
sympathies. 


Price  was  not  the  only  Englishman  to  contra.st  the  moral 
superiority  of  pious  America  with  the  corrupt  frivolity 
prevailing  in  Britain. 

English  radicals  welcomed  the  liberty  they  saw  in 
America.  They  also  did  what  they  could  to  encourage  its 
growth.  In  the  generation  before  1776  two  in  particular, 
Richard  Baron  and  Thomas  Hollis,  busily  collected  and 
published  reprints  of  seventeenth-century  republican 
authors  —  Milton,  James  Harrington,  and  other  de- 
fenders of  the  commonwealth  that  had  followed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  in  1649.  They  were  especially 
interested  in  sending  books  of  this  kind  to  America,  seeing 
in  the  colonies  the  best  hope  of  advancing  the  cherished 
cause  of  liberty.  Samuel  Johnson,  indeed,  blamed  the 
whole  American  Revolution  on  Hollis's  subversive  gifts 
to  the  Harvard  library.  Harvard  was  important,  no 
doubt,  but  not  perhaps  that  important.  Still,  Hollis's 
activities  are  a  reminder  of  how  much  the  intellectual 
leaders  in  America  owed  to  their  reading  of  the  common- 
wealthmen.  Such  was  Harrington's  popularity  that  it 
inspired  a  jocular  proposal  to  rename  Massachusetts  the 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  from  the  title  of  his  famous 
Utopian  work.  Hollis's  hopes  of  America  were  shared  by 
many  other  English  radicals  who  corresponded  freely 
with  the  colonists. 

America  thus  appeared,  especially  to  radicals,  as  a 
more  hopeful  alternative  society,  and  as  a  model  for 
English  reformers.  But  it  was  also  seen  as  a  potential 
refuge  at  a  time  when  liberty  .seemed  to  be  threatened  in 
England,  just  as  New  England  had  been  in  the  days  of 
the  Puritan  migration.  In  1767  a  report  that  some  forty 
thousand  people  were  emigrating  annually  from  Britain 
to  North  America  inspired  Sylas  Neville  to  comment: 
"May  they  flourish  and  set  up  in  due  time  a  glorious  free 
government  .  .  .  which  may  serve  as  a  retreat  to  those 
Free  men  who  may  survive  the  final  ruin  of  Liberty  in 
this  Country."  One  of  his  acquaintances  looked  forward 
to  the  independence  of  the  colonies  so  that  they  could  be 
"an  asylum  to  those  Englishmen  who  have  spirit  and 
virtue  enough  to  leave  their  country."  The  wife  of  another 
remarked  that  "if  she  was  young  she  would  fly  from  our 
oppressors  and  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio."  And  when 
Lord  Shelburne  offered  a  job  to  the  scientist  Joseph 
Priestley,  buried  in  the  provinces  at  Leeds,  Priestley  re- 
plied that  if  he  left  Leeds  it  would  only  be  to  go  to 
America.  Eventually  he  relented  and  accepted  Shel- 
burne's  offer,  but  twenty  years  later  he  did  take  refuge 
in  America,  driven  out  of  England  by  the  hysterical 
climate  of  the  1  790s. 

For  more  than  ten  years  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution the  cause  of  the  English  radicals  was  linked  with 
that  of  the  colonists ;  both  recognized  the  connection.  Just 
as  some  sort  of  change  in  the  imperial  relationship  was 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  great  expansion  of  population 
and  wealth  in  eighteenth-century  America,  so  too  was 


pressure  bound  to  build  up  in  Britain  itself  for  a  more 
representative  political  system  as  accelerating  commercial 
and  industrial  growth  produced  a  larger  and  more  liter- 
ate urban  middle  class.  The  first  stormy  portent  of  the 
new  age  was  the  slightly  disreputable  figure  of  John 
Wilkes.  In  the  notorious  No.  45  of  his  paper  The  North 
Briton  (1763)  Wilkes  attacked  the  government  so  vio- 
lently that  he  was  arrested  for  seditious  libel.  He  was 
released,  but  soon  afterwards  had  to  flee  to  Paris.  In  1 768 
he  returned  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Skillfully  marshalling 
the  middle-class  voters  of  the  suburbs,  and  with  the  aid 
of  London  arti.sans  rioting  on  more  strictly  bread-and- 
butter  issues,  Wilkes  threw  the  whole  political  system  into 
turmoil.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  by  huge  majorities 
and  as  regularly  unseated,  until  at  last  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  his  hopelessly  outvoted  opponent 
elected.  Amid  the  resulting  uproar  Wilkes  appeared  as  a 
symbolic  victim  of  the  same  parliamentary  oppression 
which  the  colonists  had  resisted  in  the  Stamp  Act  and 
were  again  resisting  in  the  Townshend  Duties.  The  col- 
onists occasionally  adopted  Wilkesite  slogans:  the  "45" 
of  the  cen.sored  North  Briton,  for  instance  (see  figure  1  ) . 
More  important,  they  sent  Wilkes  both  moral  and 
material  support:  a  gift  of  turtles  from  Boston,  tobacco 
from  Virginia,  a  donation  of  £1,500  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a  sympathetic  formal  address  from  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  In  Britain,  even  the  elitist  Rockinghams  threw 
themselves  into  organizing  petitions  and  protest  meetings, 
at  which  there  was  much  raucous  singing  of  "Britons 
Ne\er  Shall  Be  Slaves." 

THROUGHOUT  the  1770s  the  twin  causes  of 
English  radical  reform  and  support  for  American 
freedom  proceeded  side  by  side.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  other  Americans  in  London  consulted  regularly 
with  "Honest  Whigs"  like  Price,  Priestley,  and  James 
Burgh  ( yet  another  prominent  radical  theorist )  at  debat- 
ing societies  in  London  taverns  and  coffeehouses.  Price  in 
particular  had  a  wide  circle  of  American  acquaintances, 
and  his  letters  continued  to  encourage  them  to  resist  even 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  colonists,  as  he  saw  the 
matter,  were  fighting  for  the  freedoms  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  for  their  own.  Price's  Observations  were  widely 
and  sympathetically  read  in  America.  In  1778  Congress 
gave  him  official  recognition  with  an  offer  of  honorary 
American  citizenship.  Price  politely  declined  the  honor, 
in  terms  which  reflected  the  dual  conception  of  America 
typical  of  radical  thinking:  America,  he  said,  was  "now 
the  hope,  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  refuge,  of  man- 
kind." 

But  although  America  might  be  a  hope  and  a  refuge, 
the  English  radicals'  interest  in  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence naturally  took  second  place  to  their  preoccupation 
with  the  need  for  reform  at  home.  Misgovernment  of  the 
colonies  bv  a  succession  of  administrations  demonstrated 
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the  vicious  incompetence  of  the  existing  system,  but  the 
Wilkes  afTair  showed  that  reform  had  to  begin  in  Eng- 
land. Cartwright's  first  pamphlet,  American  Independ- 
ence (1774),  has  been  aptly  described  by  his  modern 
biographer,  J.  W.  Osborne,  as  "le.ss  a  plan  for  America, 
than  an  urgent  demand  for  reform  in  England."  Two 
years  later,  Cartwright's  more  famous  Take  Your  Choice 
used  the  American  issue  as  an  excuse  for  advancing  a 
full-scale  radical  program.  His  conception  of  the  choice 
between  a  healthy  "Natural  and  Civil  Liberty"  and  the 
existing,  corrupt  "Regal  Property"  system  is  portrayed  in 
the  dual  pyramid  model  of  his  frontispiece  (see  figure 
2).  The  broad,  democratic  sweep  of  his  proposals  shows 
how  far  the  American  conflict,  coupled  with  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  North's  government  to  any  kind  of  change, 
had  raised  English  reform  ideology  to  an  entirely  new 
plane. 

Earlier  radical  Whigs  like  Baron  and  Hollis  had 
looked  backward,  back  to  the  mythical  freedom  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  to  the  virtuous  aristocratic  common- 
wealth of  the  1650s,  not  forward  to  a  new  order  of 
society.  The  republican  historian  Catharine  Macaulay, 
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the  first  woman  to  play  a  significant  role  on  the  intel- 
lectual fringe  of  left-wing  politics  ( and  thus  doubly  dis- 
liked by  Dr.  Johnson  ) ,  exemplifies  their  marked  suspicion 
of  the  common  people.  In  the  third  volume  of  her  His- 
tory of  England,  published  in  1767,  she  enthusiastically 
lauded  the  English  revolutionaries  of  the  1640s  who  had 
"set  up  the  banners  of  liberty."  But  the  banners  should 
be  controlled  by  the  people's  leaders,  not  by  the  people 
themselves:  it  was  useless  "to  attempt  the  explaining 
political  truths  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate."  So  Mrs. 
Macaulay  expounded  the  concept  of  a  revolutionary 
elite,  leading  the  people  to  freedom,  against  their  wills 
if  necessary.  Even  John  Wilkes,  who  was  more  at  home 
with  the  mob,  had  no  interest  in  anything  more  than  a 
very-  limited  broadening  of  the  franchise  —  if  indeed  he 
had  any  systematic  ideas  at  all. 

Compared  with  this  historically  oriented,  elitist  radi- 
calism, Cartwright's  audacity  is  as  breathtaking  as 
Paine's.  In  Take  Your  Choice  all  the  staple  features  of 
the  campaigns  for  democracy  in  the  following  century 
are  anticipated:  votes  for  all  adult  males  instead  of  a 
franchise  restricted  to  property  owners;  annual  elections 


Figure  2.  Frontispiece  of  Cartwright's  Take  Your  Choice  (Lon- 
don, 1776),  in  which  the  author  contrasts  the  decadent  system 
of  royal  government  with  a  healthy  free  society. 


instead  of  the  seven-year  interval  which  then  prevailed ; 
electoral  districts  equal  in  population  instead  of  the 
chaotic  variety  of  English  boroughs.  It  was  a  program 
remarkably  similar  to  the  one  implemented  in  1776  in 
the  new  Pennsylvania  constitution,  as  Cartwright  was 
quick  to  note.  Cartwright's  conception  of  an  ideal  society 
was  the  JefTersonian  one  of  a  nation  of  small,  independent 
yeomen;  but  his  program  looked  forward  to  the  demo- 
cratic demands  of  an  industrial  population,  to  the  English 
Chartists  of  the  1840s.  It  was  the  American  Revolution, 
not  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  the  French,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  English  democratic  politics  were  sown. 

IN  spite  of  Wilkes's  defects  as  a  radical  leader,  his  stand 
did  lead  to  the  foundation  of  the  mo.st  influential  of 
the  early  reform  organizations,  the  Society  for  the 
Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (again  the  echoes  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  in  1769.  Its  leaders  included  such 
men  as  Mrs.  Macaulay's  brother,  John  Sawbridge,  a 
London  M.P.  and  alderman  and  thus  an  important  link 
with  the  world  of  organized  politics.  But  the  society  was 
beset  by  the  usual  differences  over  personalities  and 
doctrine  that  tend  to  afflict  radical  minorities,  and  in  its 
early  days  its  main  function  seems  to  have  been  paying 
off  Wilkes's  debts.  Yet  as  its  role  dwindled  to  that  of  a 
London  pressure  group  the  society  began  to  experiment 
with  political  methods  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  In 
the  1774  election,  pledges  were  demanded  from  parlia- 
mentary candidates  as  the  price  of  the  society's  support, 
thus  violating  the  venerable  theory  of  the  M.P.'s  right  of 
independent  judgment.  Among  the  policies  which  the 
society's  candidates  were  to  support  were  reform  of  the 
electoral  system  and  recognition  of  the  colonies'  "essential 
right  of  taxation."  Most  of  the  winners  in  London  and 
nearby  Middlesex,  including  Wilkes  and  Sawbridge, 
subscribed,  but  the  proposal  made  no  headway  outside 
the  capital. 

The  radicals  suffered  from  two  serious  handicaps: 
the  absence  of  the  urgent  bread-and-butter  issues  needed 
to  tran.sform  an  intellectual  platform  into  a  mass  move- 
ment, and  the  imputations  of  lack  of  patriotism  that  were 
naturally  leveled  against  them  during  the  war.  Trade 
suffered  from  the  war,  but  not  to  the  point  of  economic 
disaster,  and  wartime  dislocation  was  offset  by  the  begin- 
nings of  rapid  industrial  growth  —  which  in  turn  had  not 
yet  gone  far  enough  to  produce  the  awful  social  tensions 
that  were  to  propel  Britain  so  near  to  re\olution  early  in 
the  next  century.  The  radicals  denounced  the  war  even 
more  outspokenly  than  the  Rockinghams  and  Chatham- 
ites  in  Parliament  and  made  some  efforts  to  discourage 
men  from  enlisting  (see  figure  3).  But  they  were  unable 


to  reap  much  political  benefit  until  military  failure  and 
war-weariness  gave  them  a  second  chance  at  the  end  of 
the  decade.  In  the  meantime  they  could  do  little  more 
than  regret  British  victories  and  rejoice  in  American 
ones.  "If  the  Government  succeeds  in  making  slaves  of 
America,"  Neville  reflected,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us 
here  at  home!" 

A  SECOND  and  more  serious  phase  of  the  British 
political  crisis  erupted  in  1 779  and  1 780.  By  this 
L  time  discontent  with  high  taxation  and  miserable 
ineptitude  of  North's  government  was  turning  even  man\ 
of  the  privileged  political  nation  — the  country  gentry  — 
into  anxious  critics  of  the  system.  The  results  were  a 
resurgence  of  interest  in  the  schemes  of  the  reformers 
and  the  temporary  radicalizing  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
voting  population,  with  county  associations  being  formed 
to  press  for  reform. 

The  association  movement  first  sprouted  in  Yorkshire, 
a  county  that  was  both  large  and  underrepresented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  being  a  region  of  early 
industrialization.  The  leader  was  a  progressive  Anglican 
parson  (an  unusual  phenomenon)  named  Christopher 
Wyvill.  The  squires  and  yeomen  of  the  Yorkshire  Asso- 
ciation petitioned  for  controls  over  government  spending 
(to  eliminate  corruption ) ,  elections  every  three  years,  and 
a  sweeping  reapportionment  of  constituencies.  Control  of 
spending  ("economical  reform"  as  it  was  called)  was 
acceptable  to  the  cautious  Rockingham  politicians,  many 
of  whose  local  supporters  were  prominent  in  the  associa- 
tions. But  the  other  points,  mild  as  they  sound  by  com- 
parison with  Cartwright's  ideas,  went  much  further. 
Behind  them  lay  a  denial  of  the  theory  of  "virtual  repre- 
sentation" —  the  idea  that  in  some  mysterious  way  all 
Englishmen  were  represented  in  Parliament  whether  they 
had  votes  or  not  —  that  was  at  the  heart  of  the  original 
argument  with  the  Americans.  The  association  move- 
ment spread  quickly  into  other  counties,  and  by  the  early 
months  of  1780  both  Lord  North  and  the  political  order 
he  stood  for  were  seriously  threatened. 

The  aims  of  Wyvill  and  the  Yorkshiremen  were 
basically  conservative :  to  restore  the  independence  of 
the  rural  gentry  and  freeholders  in  a  still  agrarian  society. 
But  in  London  they  obtained  allies  with  more  far-reach- 
ing aims.  While  Wyvill  was  organizing  in  Yorkshire,  a 
Middlesex  county  meeting  discussed  similar  proposals, 
and  a  Westminster  Committee  was  formed  to  elaborate 
them.  Among  its  members  was  a  Unitarian  physician. 
Dr.  John  Jebb,  who  made  the  revolutionary  proposal  of 
a  national  convention  of  association  delegates.  Legiti- 
mized by  popular  election,  the  convention  would  in  effect 
assert  the  right  to  legislate  (as  a  sort  of  English  Conti- 
nental Congress)  if  Parliament  refused  to  cooperate.  In 
the  spring  of  1 780  the  Westminster  Committee  adopted  a 
platform  drawn  up  by  Jebb  and  Cartwright,  calling  for 
much  the  same  reforms  as  outlined  in  Take  Your  Choice: 


manhood  suffrage  and  the  rest. 

Wyvill  was  caught  in  the  middle  between  the  con- 
servative Rockinghams  and  the  radical  Londoners.  Rock- 
ingham policy  was  expressed  in  Dunning's  famous  reso- 
lution, pa.s.sed  by  the  Commons  on  April  6,  "That  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished."  By  the  "influence  of  the  Crown" 
was  meant,  of  course,  not  the  largely  formal  powers  of 
George  III,  but  the  influence  available  to  North's  gov- 
ernment through  the  corrupt  use  of  pensions,  bribes,  and 
sinecures.  Bills  to  curtail  this  kind  of  influence  Burke's 
friends  supported  and  were  later  to  enact.  But  beyond 
this  they  would  not  go.  On  the  other  side,  the  ideology  of 
the  Westminster  radicals  was  more  appropriate  to  the 
kind  of  urban,  industrial  society  that  as  yet  scarcely 
existed  in  England  outside  London  than  to  the  rural 
world  of  relatively  stable  hierarchies  in  which  Wyvill 
operated. 

In  spite  of  these  divisions,  the  demands  for  sweeping 
reform  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1 780  are  impressive 
testimony  to  the  shattering  impact  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  the  old  system.  That  system  was  saved,  para- 
doxically, by  the  worst  outbreak  of  mob  violence  ever  to 
occur  in  eighteenth-century  London.  Anti-Catholic  feel- 
ing whipped  up  by  the  Protestant  Association  under  its 
fanatical  and  eccentric  leader.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
exploded  in  a  week  of  tempestuous  rioting.  Directed  only 
at  first  at  Catholic  victims,  the  Gordon  Riots  soon  en- 
gulfed all  visible  symbols  of  authority  and  property. 
Houses,  shops,  and  gin  distilleries  were  looted  and 
burned;  there  were  attacks  on  Woolwich  Arsenal  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  Wilkes  played  a  notable  part  in 
assisting  the  troops  to  restore  order,  but  after  such  car- 
nage the  question  of  extending  voting  rights  to  the  un- 
propertied  was  an  academic  one,  if  it  had  ever  been 
anything  else.  North  saw  his  chance  and  held  new  elec- 
tions, riding  the  backlash  to  a  victory  that  prolonged  his 
power  until  continuing  American  disasters  unseated  him 
two  years  later. 

NORTH  survived  for  two  years;  the  unreformed 
parliamentary  system  lasted  for  another  half- 
century.  Radicals  like  Jebb  and  Cartwright  re- 
treated into  intellectual  eliti.sm,  using  their  newly  founded 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  to  keep  alive  the 
cause  of  democracy  by  educational  and  propagandist 
means  rather  than  by  organized  political  action.  In  the 
short  run,  a  more  important  legacy  of  the  radical  ferment 
was  provided  by  Lord  Shelburne.  In  the  1 770s  at  Bowood, 
his  Wiltshire  home,  Shelburne  had  surrounded  himself 
with  many  of  the  leading  avant-garde  intellectuals :  Adam 
Smith,  Price,  Priestley,  and  Bentham  were  all  there  at  one 
time  or  another.  In  the  brief  spell  as  prime  minister  after 
North's  downfall,  Shelburne  set  about  implementing 
some  of  their  proposals.  The  true  heir  of  Chatham,  Shel- 
burne offered  generous  terms  to  the  United  States  (not 
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Figure  3.  Six-Pence  a  Day  (London,  1775).  An  antiwar  cartoon 
aimed  at  potential  recruits  to  the  British  Army. 
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that  he  had  much  alternative) ,  to  ease  the  path  of  British 
commerce  in  America,  a  development  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence than  hanging  on  to  territory.  In  the  peace  treaty 
he  abandoned  the  American  Loyalists  to  their  fate,  as  his 
critics  were  quick  to  point  out  ( see  figure  4 ) .  Schemes  for 
more  rational  taxation  and  the  freeing  of  economy  from 
restrictive  regulation  of  foreign  trade  —  efTected  by 
Shelburne's  successor,  the  younger  William  Pitt,  who 
greatly  admired  Adam  Smith  —  show  Shelburne's 
importance  as  the  link  between  the  theoretical  reformers 
and  public  policy  making.  Later  in  the  1780s  Pitt  also 
promoted  measures,  similar  to  Wyvill's,  for  limited  elec- 
toral reform,  though  he  was  unable  to  get  them  through 
Parliament.  More  successful  was  his  quiet  continuation  of 
"economical  reform"  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  sine- 
cures and  an  insistence  on  higher  standards  of  public 
service.  So  an  important  stage  in  the  modernization  of 
English  government  also  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  up- 
heaval of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  was  thus  a  crucial  event  in  British  as 
well  as  American  history.  From  Hollis  to  Jebb,  English 


reformers  had  close  relations  with  leading  Americans, 
and  the  American  and  British  reform  causes  constantly 
interacted  with  each  other.  After  the  war  America  re- 
mained the  idealized  model  and  potential  haven  of  Eng- 
lish libertarians.  "Next  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  mankind,"  wrote  Price  in  1784,  "the  American 
Revolution  may  prove  the  most  important  step  in  the 
progressive  course  of  human  improvement."  The  United 
States  would  be  "a  place  of  refuge  for  oppre.st  men  in 
every  region  of  the  world,  .  .  .  the  .seat  of  liberty,  science 
and  virtue,"'  a  nation  whose  influence  would  spread  until 
"kings  and  priests  have  no  more  power  to  oppress."  Price 
hoped  that  his  countrymen  would  be  the  greatest  gainers 
from  the  loss  of  an  empire,  provided  they  were  "wise 
enough  to  improve  properly  the  check  that  has  been  given 
to  the  despotism  of  their  ministers,  and  to  catch  the  flame 
of  virtuous  liberty  which  has  saved  their  American  breth- 
ren." Disillusion  came  in  the  end,  but  even  sixty  years 
later  the  Chartist  leader,  William  Lovett,  could  still  see 
America  as  "a  beacon  to  cheer  and  animate  the  friends 
of  human  rights  and  equal  laws." 


In  the  short  run  this  crisis  in  Enghsh  society  produced 
the  graduahst  changes  presided  over  by  Pitt  in  the  1 780s, 
but  these  were  cut  short  by  the  reaction  against  Jaco- 
binism during  the  French  Revolution,  the  reaction  which 
drove  Priestley  to  Pennsylvania.  In  the  long  run,  perhaps, 
the  foundation  of  an  indigenous  English  radicalism  was 
even  more  significant.  The  ideals  which  inspired  nine- 
teenth-century English  reformers  in  their  long  struggle 
to  turn  an  aristocratic  society  into  a  democratic  one  had 
their  origins  in  the  crisis  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Figure  4.  Shelburne's  Sacrifice  (London,  1783).  One  of  many 
bitter  attacks  on  Shelburne  for  sacrificing  the  Loyalists  to  the 
murderous  Yankees. 
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NCAA  rules  make 
Ivies  unhappy 

When  the  jovial  Herman  Hickman 
was  coaching  football  at  Yale  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  had  a 
phUosophy  to  cover  his  less  than  suc- 
cessful seasons:  "Keep  the  alumni  sul- 
len, but  not  mutinous."  This  fall  it's  the 
coaches  who  are  sullen  over  recent  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
legislation  aimed  at  curbing  the  rising 
costs  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  Some 
of  the  coaches  may  even  become  muti- 
nous, if  the  talk  about  pulling  out  of  the 
NCAA  can  be  taken  seriously. 

At  a  rare  special  session  in  Chicago, 
the  NCAA  adopted  rules  that,  in  es- 
sence, put  new  national  limits  on  coach- 
ing staffs,  recruiting  activities,  grants- 
in-aid  for  athletes,  and  the  size  of 
squads.  At  a  press  conference  after  the 
final  NCAA  session,  Walter  Byers,  the 
executive  director  of  the  group,  esti- 
mated that  the  savings  could  amount  to 
$15  million  nationwide  on  grants-in-aid 
and  coaches'  salaries  in  Divisions  I 
(major  colleges  and  universities,  includ- 
ing Brown)  and  II  alone. 

Six  of  the  seven  new  policies  don't 
directly  affect  the  Ivy  League,  whose 
members  can  be  excused  if  they  sit  back 
and  yawn  while  the  NCAA  debates  re- 
ducing from  105  to  ninety-five  the  max- 
imum number  of  grants-in-aid  that  may 
be  given  to  football  players.  The  Ivies 
don't  have  grants  for  athletes  and  sel- 
dom are  blessed  with  100  men  out  for 
football. 

However,  there  is  concern  over  the 
policy  that  limits  the  size  of  both  home 
and  travel  squads  in  all  sports.  Under 
the  new  NCAA  guidelines,  coaches 
must  limit  the  number  of  men  they 
dress  for  football  games  to  sixty  at 
home  and  forty-eight  on  the  road.  The 
respective  limitations  in  some  other 
Sfxjrts  are:  basketball,  thirteen  and  ten; 
hockey,  thirteen  and  twelve;  swim- 
ming, twenty-three  and  eighteen;  and 
indoor  track,  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
two.  All  of  this  goes  against  the  athletic 
philosophy  of  the  Ivy  League  —  partici- 
pation. 

Andy  Geiger,  athletic  director  at 
Brown  for  four  years  until  he  took  a 
similar  post  at  Penn  last  June,  was 


spokesman  for  the  "hopelessly  out- 
numbered opposition"  at  the  NCAA 
convention.  His  feelings  on  the  rule 
governing  squad  size  are  quite  strong. 

"We  can't  live  with  that  legislation 
in  the  long  run,"  he  told  Frank  Dolson 
of  77u'  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  "It  kills  the 
real  purpose  of  athletics.  It's  against 
everythmg  we're  for.  The  people  who 
come  out  second  best  agam  are  the  kids. 

"We  did  some  terrible  things  out 
there.  Just  being  in  that  room,  seeing 
the  mood  the  last  few  hours.  It  was, 
'Let's  get  out  of  here  and  go  home.'  I 
think  the  legislation  winds  up  being 
anti-athletic.  That's  the  only  term  I  can 
use.  I  think  economy  is  important,  but  1 
believe  in  intercollegiate  athletics  more 
than  economy.  I  can't  see  twenty-two 
kids  on  a  bus  to  Princeton  for  a  track 
meet  and  have  fifteen  empty  seats.  A 
twenty-two-man  squad  isn't  a  squad  at 
all.  But  they're  not  going  to  vote  with  us 
at  the  convention.  We're  like  orphans  in 
the  storm." 

The  man  who  replaced  Geiger  at 
Brown,  Bob  Seiple  '65,  is  also  unhappy. 
He  doesn't  see  the  Ivy  League  pulling 
out  of  the  NCAA,  mainly  because  of  the 
loss  of  TV  revenue  and  the  opportunity 
for  its  teams  to  play  for  national  titles. 
The  only  recourse,  he  says,  is  for  the 
league  to  submit  amendments  on  the 
floor  at  the  next  NCAA  convention  at 

\ohn  Anderson:  No  more  JV  football? 


St.  Louis  in  January. 

"The  Ivy  policy  has  been  unlimited 
squads  at  home  and  fifty  on  the  road  in 
football,"  Seiple  says.  "We  can  come 
down  from  fifty  to  forty-eight  for  the 
traveling  squad.  That's  not  the  problem. 
But  we  resent  being  told  that  we  can 
only  dress  sixty  for  home  games. 

"A  good  example  of  the  problem  I 
see  is  that  in  football  you  have  maybe 
eighty  kids  taking  their  knocks  on  the 
practice  field  Monday  through  Friday 
and  then  you  have  to  say  to  twenty  of 
them,  'You  can't  dress  on  Saturday.  Go 
and  sit  up  in  the  stands.'  Chances  are 
these  twenty  kids  wouldn't  get  into  the 
game  anyway,  but  they  do  enjoy  being 
able  to  suit-up  and  be  there  on  the 
sidelines  for  the  home  games. 

"At  the  Ivy  colleges,  we  have  no 
leverage  to  keep  a  person  out  for  a  given 
sport.  He  takes  the  time  and  makes  the 
effort  because  he  wants  to.  If  you  take 
away  the  reward  factor,  I  think  it's  in- 
evitable that  the  squads  in  all  sports  are 
going  to  be  that  much  smaller.  Last  year 
we  had  20  percent  of  our  undergrad- 
uates involved  in  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics. I'd  like  to  feel  that  five  years  from 
now  we'd  still  have  that  percentage. 
No  way  now,  not  with  this  new  policy. 
And  all  of  this  brings  up  another  prob- 
lem: how  can  you  justify  high  budgets 
with  smaller  participation? 

"If  the  NCAA  had  come  up  with  a 
policy  and  showed  us  that  it  would  save 
$5,000  or  $10,000  a  year,  tangible  sav- 
ings, fine.  We  could  live  with  that.  But 
when  they  put  through  legislation  that 
doesn't  help  the  pocketbook  and  at  the 
same  time  hurts  the  program,  then  that 
is  bad  legislation." 

On  the  football  front  at  Brown, 
Coach  John  Anderson  feels  that  the  new 
NCAA  policy  on  squad  size  may  bring 
the  end  for  his  JV  program.  "Once  you 
settle  on  your  top  sixty  men,  what  in- 
centive do  the  next  twenty  have  to  re- 
main on  the  squad?  Sure,  you  always 
have  some  fnnge  players  in  the  bottom 
twenty,  men  who  probably  will  never 
help  the  varsity.  But  you  also  have  some 
late-comers,  men  who  need  those  two 
or  three  Jayvee  games.  Kevin  Slattery 
had  a  great  day  against  the  Yale  Jayvees 
two  years  ago.  Last  year  he  was  our 
leading  rusher  and  this  year  he  is  our 
co-captain.  Paul  Michalko  passed  for 
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more  than  250  yards  against  the  Yale 
Jayvees  last  fall,  moved  up  to  the  var- 
sity, and  may  start  at  quarterback  for  us 
this  season. 

"This  policy  is  going  to  hurt  our 
squad  and  our  program.  And  it  isn't 
going  to  save  a  school  like  Brown  any 
money.  The  rules  the  NCAA  just 
passed  were  aimed  at  the  Pacific  8,  the 
Big  10,  the  Southwest  Conference,  and 
schools  like  that  —  the  big  football  pow- 
ers. The  rules  weren't  made  for  us  and 
yet  we  have  to  abide  by  them.  I'd  like  to 
see  the  day  when  each  league  would 
have  its  own  rules,  rules  pertinent  to 
the  problems  faced  by  those  institu- 
tions." 

The  problems  caused  by  the  NCAA 
legislation  go  beyond  football.  Penn 
track  coach  Jim  Tuppeny  said  he  felt  the 
legislators  were  "insulting  the  intelli- 
gence of  people"  and  went  on  to  sug- 
gest that  "it's  time  to  stand  up  for  what 
we  believe  in  or  get  out." 

Tuppeny's  counterpart  at  Brown, 
second-year  track  coach  Doug  Terry, 
doesn't  feel  as  strongly  about  the  issue. 
"I'm  not  sure  this  policy  is  going  to  save 
us  any  money,"  Terry  says.  "But  being 
selfish  about  it,  1  can  see  some  advan- 
tages for  us  at  Brown,  where  our  recruit- 
ing effort  has  had  to  be  on  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  For  example,  Penn's  top 
men  are  good,  but  they  can  be  beaten. 
Where  Penn  beats  down  on  you  is  in 
depth.  They  can  put  men  in  every  event 
and  constantly  score  something  on  the 
scale  of  six  points  for  first  and  one  point 
for  sixth.  Maybe  now  we  can  cut  them 
down  to  our  size." 

Ed  Reed,  Brown's  swimming 
coach,  feels  that  being  limited  to  eight- 
een men  for  a  road  meet  probably  won't 
adversely  affect  the  outcome.  Like  most 
of  his  colleagues,  however,  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  cut-back  in  participa- 
tion, about  the  six  or  seven  men  on  his 
squad  who  won't  dress  —  or  unclress, 
as  the  case  may  be  in  swimming. 

"If  you  go  to  an  away  pool  with 
eight  lanes,  each  team  can  use  four 
swimmers,"  Reed  points  out.  "This 
provides  an  opportunity  for  that  fourth 
man  to  swim  and  get  some  experience." 

Coach  Reed  doesn't  see  any  great 
saving  in  money  in  his  sport  as  a  result 
of  the  limits  imposed  on  squad  size.  "If 
we  take  eighteen  men  on  a  trip  instead 
of  twenty-five,  it  just  means  that  there 
will  be  seven  more  empty  seats  on  the 
bus.  Meals  are  not  a  real  factor  on  a  day 
trip.  When  we  go  on  an  over-night, 


such  as  to  Navy,  we  always  have  cut 
back  to  eighteen  men  anyway.  But  on  a 
meet  just  up  the  road  I'd  like  to  take  my 
full  squad.  This  new  NCAA  rule  takes 
away  my  flexibility  and  I  don't  like  it." 

Controversies  such  as  this  often 
make  strange  bedfellows.  That  certainly 
was  the  case  following  the  NCAA  con- 
vention. Alabama's  head  football  coach, 
Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  joined  the  Ivies  in 
screaming  about  wider  participation,  al- 
though it's  safe  to  say  his  motives  were 
different.  Bryant  had  university  lawyers 
file  a  suit  in  state  circuit  court  seeking  an 
injunction  against  implementation  of 
the  new  limits  on  squad  size.  The  Bear 
got  his  injunction  just  in  time  for  his 
game  with  Missouri,  which  his  team 
promptly  went  out  and  lost.  Two  weeks 
later,  the  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  threw  out  the  injunction  and 
reinstated  the  forty-eight-player  limit 
on  traveling  squads.  The  three-judge 
panel  also  denied  a  motion  to  expedite 
the  suit  against  the  NCAA,  meaning 
that  before  the  issue  is  settled  the  1975 
collegiate  football  season  may  be  his- 
tory. 

Still,  it's  possible  that  Bear  Bryant 
may  have  shown  the  way  for  the  Ivy 
League.  If  the  Ivies  live  by  wide  partici- 
pation, and  they  do,  then  it  seems  in- 
congruous that  the  league  would  try 
to  live  with  this  recent  legislation.  May- 
be the  Ivies  will  have  to  take  their  case 
to  court.  The  alternative  may  be  to 
remain,  as  Andy  Geiger  says,  "orphans 
in  a  storm." 

John  Parry  is  named 
assistant  athletic  director 

When  the  directors  of  sports  infor- 
mation in  the  Ivy  League  selected  an 
All- Ivy  team  for  the  years  1956  to  1972, 
Ed  Marinaro,  Cornell's  record-setting 
fullback,  was  the  top  vote-getter.  Close 
behind  in  second  place  was  Brown's 
brilliant  6'3"  end,  John  Parry  '65, 
who  owned  five  Brown  and  six  Ivy 
League  pass  receiving  records  when  he 
graduated. 

Parry  was  one  of  two  fine  ends 
Coach  John  McLaughry  had  for  three 
years,  the  other  being  Bob  Seiple  '65, 
who  was  named  athletic  director  of  the 
University  in  June.  Later  in  the  summer 
when  Seiple  was  looking  for  an  assist- 
ant athletic  director,  he  learned  that 
Parry  was  interested  in  the  job.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  two  former  teammates 
were  back  together  again,  this  time 
working  in  adjoining  offices. 


During  his  illustrious  career.  Parry 
caught  ninety-six  passes  for  1,190 
yards.  Twice  he  was  an  All-Ivy  first- 
team  selection,  and  in  1964  he  was 
named  to  the  AP  All-East  and  All-New 
England  teams. 

After  graduating  from  Brown  with 
a  degree  in  economics.  Parry  attended 
Penn's  Wharton  Graduate  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  receiving  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion in  1967.  Since  then  he  has  held 
marketing  representative  positions  with 
IBM  and  ITEL  Corporation,  served 
more  than  four  years  as  vice-president 
of  Instant  Data,  Inc.,  and  most  recently 
was  sales  manager  for  Philadelphia 
Data  Center,  a  subsidiary  of  Scott  Paper 
Company. 

The  teams:  a  roundup 

With  transfer  quarterback  Bob  Bate- 
man  brilliant  in  his  debut.  Brown 
opened  what  promises  to  be  a  success- 
ful football  season  by  defeating  a  stub- 
bom  and  fired-up  URI  team,  41-20.  The 
6' -5"  Bateman,  who  came  to  Brown 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  last 
January  when  that  college  dropped 
football,  completed  12  of  20  passes  for 
188  yards,  ran  for  60  yards,  scored  two 
touchdowns,  made  a  touchdown- 
saving  tackle,  and  showed  poise  and 
leadership  ability  every  minute  he  was 
on  the  field. 

According  to  Coach  John  Ander- 
son, Brown  played  about  as  well  as  it 
had  to  in  this  game,  building  up  a  24-7 
lead,  watching  it  shrink  to  24-20,  and 
then  quickly  adding  17  points.  The 
veteran  offensive  line  opened  gaping 
holes  for  the  backs  and  gave  the  passer 
superb  protection.  Co-captain  Kevin 
Slattery  had  91  yards  in  19  attempts  for 
a  4.8  rushing  average.  Brown  appears 
to  have  a  stronger,  more  exciting  team 
this  fall,  one  that  should  be  in  conten- 
tion for  the  Ivy  League  title. 

Coach  Cliff  Stevenson's  soccer 
team,  also  rated  as  an  Ivy  contender, 
drew  close  to  4,000  fans  for  a  pre- 
season game  with  St.  Louis,  perennial 
national  champions.  The  Bears  lost  that 
game,  2-0,  after  outplaying  the  visitors 
through  the  first  half.  Not  satisfied  with 
his  offense,  Stevenson  moved  All- 
American  Steve  Ralbovsky  from  center 
fullback  to  the  front  line,  where  he 
played  two  years  ago.  In  its  season- 
opener.  Brown  blanked  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 6-0  —  with  the  first  goal  scored  by 
Ralbovsky. 
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'A  very  good  year' 
for  the  Brown  Fund 

Maybe  Frank  Sinatra  sang  it  best  — 
"It  Was  a  Very  Good  Year"  —  but  Dick 
Seaman  has  been  singing  a  similar  tune 
on  the  Brown  campus  the  last  few 
months.  Richard  F.  Seaman  is  associate 
vice-president  and  director  of  develop- 
ment for  the  University,  and  his  version 
of  "It  Was  a  Very  Good  Year"  deals  not 
with  romance  but  with  that  other  com- 
modity that  makes  the  world  go  'round 
—  money. 

Seaman  is  singing  about  the  fact 
that  the  Brown  Fund,  given  new  life  this 
past  year,  jumped  86  percent,  achieved 
a  new  record  for  percentage  of  partici- 
pation, and  climbed  into  what  Seaman 
terms  "the  Big  League"  of  annual  giving 
with  an  income  of  $1,353,059. 

In  June  1974  the  Corporation  voted 
to  give  top  priority  to  the  Brown  Fund 
(successor  to  the  old  and  somewhat  for- 
gotten Brown  University  Fund)  as  the 
University's  main  vehicle  for  attracting 
unrestricted  funds  for  such  things  as 
faculty  salaries  and  student  services. 

Operating  for  the  first  time  in 
1974-75  with  this  new  emphasis,  and 
spurred  by  the  Richard  Salomon  '32 
challenge  grant,  the  Development 
Office  increased  Brown  Fund  income 
from$727,725inl973-74tothe$l, 353,059 
figure  mentioned  above.  The  86  percent 
increase  represents  the  equivalent  earn- 
ings from  $12  million  in  endowment. 

There  were  other  plus  factors  to 
this  year's  Brown  Fund.  The  percentage 
of  participation  by  alumni  went  from  43 
to  48  percent,  the  largest  increase  in  five 
years  and  the  highest  percentage  figure 
in  recent  fund  history.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  last  year  more  than  4,000 
alumni  increased  their  gifts  and  more 
than  7,000  made  new  gifts. 

Conventional  wisdom  says  that  in 
this  era  of  inflation  and  recession,  fund 
raisers  are  not  expected  to  write  this  sort 
of  success  story.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  hold-the-line  period.  Then  why  the 
dramatic  improvement  in  the  Brown 
Fund? 

Seaman  credits  the  efforts  of  3,400 
national  volunteers  and  the  leadership 
of  such  people  as  William  D.  Rogers  '52 
and  Ruth  Harris  Wolf  '41,  national  lead- 


ers of  the  Brown  Fund.  He  also  credits 
the  "testimony  of  concern"  for  Brown's 
excellence  shown  by  Dick  Salomon's 
$500,000  challenge  gift.  But  he  feels  that 
there  is  a  deeper  reason  for  Brown's 
success. 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  corny  or 
trite,"  Seaman  says,  "but  I  really  believe 
that  alumni  and  others  recognize  the 
superb  education  that  Brown  offers. 
They  also  have  come  to  recognize 
the  serious,  even  critical,  financial 
difficulties  facing  Brown  and  all  other 
colleges  today.  And  the  alumni  re- 
sponded. This  is  clear  evidence  to  me 
that  the  Brown  family  really  cares  what 
happens  to  the  University  and  wants  to 
do  its  part  to  help." 

Seaman  points  out  that  the  loyalty 
of  alumni  was  put  to  the  test  last  spring 
during  the  period  of  the  student  strike 
and  then  the  occupation  of  University 
Hall.  "It's  clear  that  the  events  of  last 
spring  did  create  a  short-term  period  of 
uncertainty,"  he  says.  "It's  also  clear 
from  the  final  record  of  increased  giving 
and  rising  percentages  of  participation 
that,  while  the  strike  and  occupation 
were  troublesome,  alumni  and  alumnae 
have  a  basically  strong  and  positive 
view  of  what  the  University  is  doing 
and  how  it  is  wisely  coming  to  grips 
with  the  serious  problems  Brown  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
confronted  with  today." 

Seaman  hopes  that  this  loyalty  and 


understanding  on  the  part  of  alumni 
will  continue.  Brown  may  have  entered 
the  Big  League  in  annual  giving  when  it 
passed  the  million  mark  for  the  first 
time  this  spring,  but  this  is  a  pretty  fast 
league  and  there  still  is  much  to  be 
done.  While  Brown  was  raising  just 
over  $1.3  million  in  annual  giving,  for 
example,  four  of  the  colleges  the  Uni- 
versity competes  with  had  much 
stronger  records;  Yale  had  an  income  of 
$6.3  million.  Harvard  College  had  $4.8 
million,  Dartmouth  $4.2  million,  and 
Princeton  $3.5  million. 

Although  private  gifts  to  Brown 
jumped  from  $7.1  million  to  $10.6  mil- 
lion this  spring.  Seaman  has  another  set 
of  sobering  statistics.  Presently,  Brown 
has  the  lowest  endowment  in  the  Ivy 
League  on  a  per-student  basis.  As  of 
June  1974  the  endowments  of  the  five 
colleges  mentioned  above  were  as  fol- 
lows: Brown,  $87.5  million;  Dartmouth, 
$155.3  million;  Princeton,  $344.9  mil- 
lion; Yale,  $466.1  million;  and  Harvard, 
over  $1  billion. 

"These  figures  show  that  Brown 
must  rely  more  heavily  on  its  annual 
fund  than  many  of  its  sister  institu- 
tions do  on  theirs,"  Seaman  adds.  "The 
figures  also  indicate  that  the  long-term 
financing  of  Brown's  program  —  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  compete  successfully 
with  its  peers  —  will  require  an  increase 
in  both  annual  giving  and  gifts  to  en- 
dowment." 


Ruth  Wolf  briefs  volunteers  before  7974  phonothon  in  Providence. 
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Coming  off  the  most  successful 
Brown  Fund  drive  in  history,  what  can 
its  leaders  do  for  an  encore?  One  thing 
is  to  jump  the  goal  for  1975-76  to  $1.5 
million. 

Plans  developed  by  the  volunteer 
leadership  (Dorothy  Williams  Wells  '52 
is  serving  as  co-chairman  with  Bill 
Rogers  this  year)  and  the  staff  call  for 
phonothons  in  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  in  October  to  get  the  drive 
under  way.  Reunion  chairmen  of  the 
five-year  classes  spent  a  weekend  at 
Brown  in  September  in  preparation  for 
their  special  fund-raising  efforts.  A  na- 
tionally oriented  major  gifts  campaign 
will  be  started  shortly.  And  present 
plans  call  for  close  to  3,000  class  agents 
and  regional  agents  to  be  at  work 
throughout  the  year. 

"Reaching  this  $1.5-million  goal 
represents  a  critical  assignment,"  Sea- 
man says,  "because  this  projected  in- 
come is  already  incorporated  into  the 
University's  five-year  budget  plan. 

"If  we  are  unable  to  achieve  our 
goal.  Brown  will  have  to  make  addi- 
tional retrenchments  and  painful  cuts  in 
both  programs  and  services.  In  short, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  out  and 
raise  the  money.  Brown's  future  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  constituency." 

Brown's  "uncommon  regard" 
for  the  performing  arts 

Paramount  Pictures  chief  Bob 
Evans  has  good  credentials  —  the  God- 
father films,  Chinatown,  and  The  Day  of 
the  Locust,  to  name  just  a  few  of  his 
more  recent  hits.  Brown  alumni  on  the 
West  Coast  were  exposed  to  the  Evans 
touch  last  spring  when  he  hosted  a 
party  at  The  Bistro  in  Beverly  Hills  for 
alumni  associated  with  the  performing 
arts. 

Approximately  seventy-five  alumni 
and  parents  were  on  hand  at  The  Bistro. 
The  program  included  a  continuous 
slide  show  of  many  of  the  show  busi- 
ness personalities  present,  using  the 
then-and-now  technique  ("That  picture 
has  to  be  destroyed,"  yelled  Stu  Erwin 
'55  when  he  saw  a  slide  of  himself  as  a 
freshman).  Also  featured  were  slides 
of  the  theater  and  music  complexes 
toward  which  Brown  is  working  {BAM, 
April  1973). 

Stu  Erwin,  son  and  namesake  of 
the  late  Hollywood  character  actor,  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  actress  Julie 
Sommars.  Erwin  is  currently  vice- 


At  the  Bcivrly  Hilts  party  for  the  performing  arts  campaign, 

David  Croh  '61  and  his  date,  Nma  liiescu,  talk  with  Joe  Bologna  '56. 


president  and  producer  of  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  Enterprises,  with  responsibility 
for  "Rhoda,"  "Phyllis,"  and  "The  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  Show." 

Also  present  was  Joseph  Bologna 
'56  and  his  wife,  Renee  Taylor,  who  had 
just  completed  a  remake  of  the  Tracy- 
Hepburn  film.  Woman  of  the  Year;  David 
Groh  '61,  who  co-stars  with  Valerie 
Harper  in  "Rhoda";  David  Hedison  '51, 
star  of  films  and  lead  in  the  TV  show, 
"Voyage  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea";  and 
Ruth  Hussey  Longenecker  '33,  one  of 
Hollywood's  leading  actresses  in  the 
1930s  and  '40s. 

The  oldest  alumnus  present  was 
William  E.  Sprackling  '12,  a  three-time 
football  All-American.  His  wife,  Mary, 
was  the  first  Lucky  Strike  girl  and  was 
the  singing  voice  for  many  stars  of  radio 
and  films.  The  Spracklings  were  close 
friends  of  the  Walt  Disneys  and  have 
long  been  deeply  involved  in  Brown's 
program  for  the  performing  arts. 

Marion  M.  Wolk,  coordinator  for 
the  arts  at  Brown,  noted  that  the  com- 
mon denominator  for  the  evening  was 
an  "uncommon  regard"  for  the  per- 
forming arts.  She  also  explained  that 
Brown  is  currently  working  to  match 
the  Kresge  Foundation  Challenge  Grant 
of  $900,000  with  $1.8  million  from 
alumni,  parents,  friends,  and  founda- 
tions by  next  June  15. 

Dana  G.  Leavitt  '48,  group  vice- 
president  of  Transanierica  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  Brown  trustee,  asked  the 


group  for  its  support  of  the  drive  and 
set  a  goal  of  $100,000  to  be  raised  by 
the  West  Coast  alumni.  He  cited  the 
"unique  opportunity"  for  theater  and 
music  enthusiasts  to  help  Brown  in 
this  fashion. 

At  the  same  time,  a  fund-raising 
committee  was  named  for  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  It  will  include  Alfred  S. 
Bloomingdale  '39,  Joseph  Bologna  '56, 
Devra  Miller  Breslow  '54,  Perry  S. 
Herst,  Jr.  '51,  and  Charles  H.  Keilus  '48. 
The  national  chairman  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  fund  is  Isabelle  Leeds,  a  trustee 
and  former  Brown  parent. 

Several  of  the  celebrities  present  at 
the  Bistro  party  will  return  to  campus 
at  Commencement  time  to  present  a 
week-long  benefit  for  the  performing 
arts.  Bob  Evans  will  visit  Brown  this  fall 
as  a  guest  lecturer  in  film,  and  film  di- 
rector Richard  Fleischer  '39  will  stop  at 
Brown  to  talk  about  theater  and  film  on 
his  way  back  from  London,  where  he 
currently  is  directing  Glenda  Jackson  in 
a  film  about  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
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Presents  a  guide  to  all  Alumni,  Alumnae, 
Students,  Parents  and  Friends  of  Brown 

•  Calendar  of  selected  Alumni  events 
throughout  the  country  with  days  and 
dates 

•  Alumni  Leadership  —  Lists  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
Club  Presidents,  and  Regional  Directors 
of  the  National  Alumni  Schools  Program 

October  1974  saw  the  inauguration  of  a 
successful  feature  in  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly,  a  master  calendar  of  nationwide 
alunnni  events.  The  acclaim  which  greeted  its 
publication  demanded  its  repetition  ;  but  while 
we  are  grateful  for  these  contributions  from 
Brown  Club  Presidents,  we  ask  you  to  note 


that  It  IS,  in  fact,  an  abridgment  of  the  whole. 
Brown  alumni  everywhere  are  engaged  in  vital 
programs  which  had  to  be  omitted  because  of 
printing  deadlines  and  lack  of  space.  Only  a 
fraction  of  the  "Introduction  to  Brown"  pro- 
grams that  will  be  held  across  the  country 
have  been  indicated  here.  Holiday  parties  for 
alumni,  undergraduates,  and  prospective 
students  abound.  Again,  space  does  not 
permit  the  necessary  detail  which  would  allow 
you  simply  to  appear  on  the  scene  at  one  of 
these  events ;  rather,  follow  through  with  club 
officers  is  essential. 

You  may  miss  a  wild  boar  roast,  a  day  at 
the  races,  an  enlightening  Saturday  seminar, 
an  evening  with  a  celebrity.  Don't  run  the  risk. 
Contact  your  Brown  Club  President  today  and 
find  out  what's  happening. 


Associated  Alumni  of 
Brown  University 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
1975-1976 

OFFICERS: 

President: 

BernatdV  Buonanno,  Jr   '60(1977) 
Providence,  R  1 

President-Elect: 

SantordW    Udis,  M  D    '41(1977) 
Fall  River,  Mass 

Secretary: 

Afline  Kolile  Anthony  44(1976) 
Tucson,  Ariz, 

Treasurer 

JohnC    Edgren  '38(1976) 
Barrington,  R  I 

REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampstiire,  Maine 

Neal  Weinstock  '67(1977) 
Nev^rionviiie,  Mass 

Abbe  Robinson  Young   58(1976) 
NeviTion  Center ,  Mass 

Rtiode  Island 

JohnH    Blish   59(1976) 
Rumford,  R  I 

Joan  Hoosi  McMaster  '60(1977) 
Cranston,  R  I 

Connecticut 

Diane  Lake  Northrop  54  (1976) 
Glastonbury,  Conn 

Artemas  M    Pickard  '57  (1977) 
Stamford,  Conn 

New  York  and  Puerto  Rico 

Harold  A    Meyec,  Ji    '58(1976) 
Ridgev^rood,  N  J 

Norma  Caslowitz  Munves  '54  (1977) 
New  York,  N  Y 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware 

Suzanne  Gritlilhs  Bov»er  '53(1977) 
Shod  Hills,  N  J 

Marvin  L   Wilenzik '56  (1976) 
Doylestown,  Pa 

DC.  Maryland.  Virginia.  West 
Virginia.  Nortti  Carolina, 
Soutti  Carolina 

Henry  T  Donaldson  54(1976) 
Washington,  D  C 

Rosemafy  Smith  Koslmayer  60(1977) 
Towson,  Md 


Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee 

Bernice  Cohan  Meyer  46(1976) 
Miami,  Fla 

W  TetenceWalsh'65(1977) 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky 

William  K  Engeman '61  (1976) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

JohnR   Nicholson '63(1977) 
Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota 

Constance  Mcllwain  Michael  '48 

(1976) 

Milwaukee,  Wise 

Marjorie  Ford  Pohlmann   54(1977) 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska 

Richard  M   Rieser,  Jc    '65(1977) 
Evanstoh,  III 

Barbara  Hunt  Robb  51  (1976) 
Chicago,  III 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas 

Richard  M   Hardy '61  (1977) 
Houston,  Texas 

P  Andrew  Penz  '61  (1976) 
Richardson,  Texas 

Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Montana 

KilgoreMaclarlane,  Jr   '23(1977) 
Scottsdale,  Ariz 

Richard  F    Mauro '67  (1976) 
Wheat  Ridge,  Col 

California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Hawaii,  Alaska 

HansW   Fricke '58(1976) 
Playadel  Rey,  Calif 

Roberto    Maddox  66(1977) 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

John  Nicholson  '63 

61  Hawthorne  Rd 

Grosse  Pointe  Shore,  Mich    48236 

Ms   Diane  L   Northrop  54 
56  Oide  Wood  Rd 
Glastonbury,  Conn  06033 

Richard  A    Nurse  '61 

Headmaster 

The  Stockbfidge  School 

Interlaken  RFD 

West  Slockbridge,  Mass  01266 

Ms    MaryC   O  Bcien   60 
515  Lloyd  Ave 
Providence,  R  I    02906 


P  Andrew  Penz  '61 
2203  Eastwood  Drive 
Richardson,  Texas  75080 

Artemas  M    Pickard  '57 
28  Laurel  Ledge  Court 
Stamford,  Conn   06903 

Mrs   Charles  Pohlmann  '54 

(Marjorie) 
320  Prospect  Ave 
Minneapolis,  Minn   55419 

Alfred  S   Reynolds  '48 
8  Colony  Ave 
Warwick,  R  I    02886 

Richard  M    Rieser,  Jr    '65 
405  Palos  Si 
Glencoe,  III    60022 

Mrs   Richard  Robb  '51  (Barbara) 
860  N    Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  III   60611 

William  D    Rogers  52 
1112  Park  Ave  ,  Apt    9-B 
New  York,  N  Y    10028 

Robert  S   Royal 
1337  Pawtucket  Ave 
Rumford,  R  I    02916 

Donald  F   Schwarz  77 
P  O    Box  5048 
Brown  University 
Providence,  R  I    02912 

Roy  O   Stratton,  Jr   '52 
1302  Ruffner  Rd 
Schenectady,  N  Y    12309 

Arthur  R  Thebado  '51 

26  W   9th  St 

New  York,  N  Y    10011 

SanfordW   Udis,  M  D   '41 

105  Albany  St 

Fall  River,  Mass    02720 

W  Terence  Walsh  '65 
c/o  Alston,  Miller  &  Gaines 
Citizens/Southern  Natl   Bank 
Atlanta,  Ga   30303 

Neal  S  Weinstock  '67 
84  Atwood  Ave 
Newtonville,  Mass   02160 

Mrs  Eugene  F   Wells  52 

(Dorothy) 
40  Rice  Spring  Lane 
Wayland,  Mass   01778 

Marvin  Wilenzik  '56 
18  Fairfield  Ave 
Doylestown,  Pa    18901 

Mrs  Jerold  O  Young '58  (Abbe) 
44  Brandeis  Road 
NewlonCenler,  Mass   02159 


DIRECTORS 

Mrs  John  W  Anthony '44  (Arline) 
4462  E   Seventh  St 
Tucson,  Arizona  8571 1 

Robert  G    Berry   44 

185  E    85th  St 

New  York,  NY,  10028 

John  H  Blish  '59 
66  Catlin  Avenue 
Rumford.  R  I   02916 

Mrs   Glenn  Bower  '53  (Suzanne) 

397  Hobart  Ave 

Short  Hills.  N  J    07078 

Robert  L  Brown  '51 
400  W    119th  St, 
New  York,  N  Y    10027 

Thomas  J   Brown  '50 

12  Hickory  Lane 
Canton,  Mass   02021 

Ms    Nancy  L    Buc  '65 
20  W    64th  St  ,  Apl    20-T 
New  York,  N  Y    10023 

Bernard  V  Buonanno,  Jr    60 
too  Freeman  Parkway 
Providence.  R  I   02914 

Garrett  D  Byrnes  '26 
160  Power  St 
Providence,  R  I   02906 

Michael  A  Cardozo  '64 

1 3  Darwood  Place 
Hartsdale,  N  Y    10530 

Mrs   Earl  F   Cerianec  '33  (Ruth) 

22  Binford  St 

Central  Falls,  R, I.  02863 

Ms,  Martha  J  Clark '71 
136E    76th  SI  .Apt    12-A 
New  York.  NY    10021 

Alexander  A   DiMartino  '29 

615  Wakefield  St 

West  Warwick,  R  I    02893 

Henry  T  Donaldson  54 
2324  California  St  .  N  W 
Washington.  D  C   20006 

Prof    Laura  Durand 
24  John  SI 
Providence,  R  I    02906 

Mrs   Ndrman  Ebenstein  '51 

(Shirley) 
5  Squirrel  Hill  Rd 
West  Hartford,  Conn  06107 

JohnC   Edgren  '38 
Rumslick  Point 
Barrington,  R  I    02806 

William  K   Engeman  '61 
2562  Observatory  Rd 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45208 

Mrs  Danrel  Fairchild  47  (Joyce) 
666  Angell  St 
Providence,  R  I   02906 

Robert  A  Feron  '51 

4  Juniper  Road 

New  Canaan.  Conn  06840 


RoyS.  Fidler  '50 
46  Caterson  Terrace 
Hartsdale.  N  Y   10530 

Linton  A   Fluck.  Ill  '66 
401  Benefit  St 
Providence,  R  I    02903 

Claudia  J    Flynn  '76 
P  O    Box  4196 
Brown  University 
Providence,  R  I  02912 

Oliver  French.  M  D 

201  Patchen  Dr  .  Apl   59 

Lexington,  Ky   40502 

HansW   Fricke  '58 
6400  Pacific  Ave 
Playadel  Rey,  Calif  90291 

Isabel  Grass  68 
169Greenwood  Ave  ,  Apt   D-3 
Jenkinlown,  Pa    19046 

Richard  M  Hardy  61 
1 1 23  Suwannee  Lane 
Houston,  Texas  77090 

HenryC   Hart,  Jr     35 

Scragg  Rock 

Little  Compton.  R  I    02837 

Mrs   Roger  Kostmayer  '60 

(Rosemary) 
1402  Gateshead  Road 
Towson,  Md    21204 

Dr,  David  C    Lewis  '57 
39  Byfield  Rd 
Waban,  Mass  02168 

Kilgore  Macfarlane,  Jr   '23 
6942  East  Exeter  Blvd 
Scollsdale,  Arizona  85251 

Paul  L  Maddock  33 
545  North  Lake  Trail 
Palm  Beach,  Fla   33480 

Robert  C    Maddox   66 
2816  Jackson  St  ,  No  4 
San  Francisco,  Calif  94ii5 

Richard  F    Mauro  '67 

4560  Zephyr  St 

Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado  80033 

Mrs    Lauren  McMaster '60  (Joan) 
97  Fairfield  Rd 
Cranston,  R  I   02910 

Harold  A   Meyer,  Jr    58 
306  Graydon  Terrace 
Rldgewood.  N  J    07450 

Mrs  Joel  Meyer '46  (Bernice) 
175S  E    25th  Rd 
Miami.  Fla   33129 

Mrs   Bayard  Michael  '48 

(Constance) 
8033  N   Links  Way 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  5321 7 

Mrs,  Julius  Michaelson  50  (Rita) 
78  Lorraine  Ave 
Providence.  R  I   02906 


Mrs    Edward  Munves,  Jr 

(Norma) 
1165  Park  Ave 
New  York,  N  Y    10028 


54 


October 


8 


Saturday  Connecticut  Valley  Brown  Club 

Wild  boar  roasi  at  estate  of  John  Bowles,  Somers. 
Connecticut 

St.  Louis  Brown  Club 

NASP/ Admission /Administration  representatives 
meet  tor  trie  weekend  with  area  alumni 

Brown  Club  ot  Ptiiladelphia 

Post-game  reception  following  Brown /Penn 
football 

Sunday  Brown  University  Club  of  Fairfield  County 

Prof   Walter  Quevedo  speaks  on  "What  if  Darwin 
Lived  Next  Door"  at  5  p  m   joint  meeting  with 
NASP  and  Kathryn  Arnold  of  Admission 

Oklalioma  City  Alumni/ae 

David  J   Zucconi,  Associate  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations,  meets  with  prospective  students 

Monday  Associated  Alumni/Alumni  Relations  Olfice 

Cookout  at  Maddock  Alumni  Center  for  alumni 
sons  and  daughters  attending  Brown 

Brown  University  Club  of  Tulsa 

An  evening  with  David  J   Zucconi,  Associate 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Memphis  Alumni/ae 

An  evening  with  James  H   Rogers,  Director  of 
Admission 

Tuesday  Nasfiville  Alumni/ae 

An  evening  with  James  H   Rogers,  Director  of 
Admission 

Brown  Club  of  Colorado 

An  evening  with  David  J   Zucconi 

Associated  Alumni 

Tour  group  returns  from  10-day  fly/cruise  to 
Ivlediterranean 

Wednesday         New  York  City  Brown  Club 

Film  ot  Brown/Penn  Football  Game  •  New  York 
City  Brown  Club,  3  West  51st  Street.  5  30  p  m, 

Kansas  City  Alumni 

John  Eng-Wong,  Admission  Officer,  presents 
"An  Introduction  to  Brown" 

Thursday  Downtown  Brown  Luncheon  Club  of  Boston 

(sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  of  Boston  I 
Luncheon  with  John  Anderson   Downtown 
Harvard  Club,  22  Batlerymarch  Street,  12  noon 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

Film  of  Brown/Penn  Football  Game,  New  York 
City  Brown  Club.  12:30p  m 


M  ^     Saturday 


12 


14 


Freshman  Parents  Weekend  at  Brown 
University 

Council  3:  Associated  Alumni 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Alumni  of 
Brown  University  meet  at  Maddock  Alumni  Center 
and  other  sites  on  campus 

"Saturday  at  Brown" 

Pregame  faculty  lecture,  soccer,  tailgating. 
football  and  post-game  fun 

Oktobertest 

Festive  evening  for  freshmen,  their  parents,  and 
alumni  attending  Council  3   9  30  p  m  ,  Sayles 
Hall 


Sunday  Associated  Alumni 

Sunday  evening  suppers  begin  for  Brown  students 
in  homes  of  local  alumni 

Associated  Alumni/Alumni  Relations  Office 

Series  of  brunches  for  seniors  begins  in  Maddock 
Alumni  Center 

Tuesday  New  York  City  Brown  Club 

"The  Creative  Arts  in  New  York    Surviving  or 
Suffering''"  Richard  Fishman,  Art  Department, 
presents  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  lectures- 
Brown  Club  of  New  York,  3  West  51  st  Street. 
8pm    For  further  information,  contact  Ann 
Bradley  at  (212)  581-2707. 


•Wednesday/Thursday  film  schedule  for  the  New 
York  City  Brown  Club  continues  each  week  until 
end  of  the  football  season. 


^  C  Wednesday 

M  £*  Thursday 

^  Q  Saturday 

4  Q  Sunday 

^^  Monday 

^^  Tuesday 

OC  Saturday 

OC  Sunday 


28 


31 


Tuesday 


Friday 


1 


Saturday 


Sunday 


O    Monday 
Jl    Tuesday 


Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Dr   Lucille  F   Newman  speaks  on  "Further 
Thoughts  on  Anatomy  and  Destiny"   Maddock 
Alumni  Center.  8  p  m 

Associated  Alumni  present  the  Brown  Street 
Series  "Cathedral  of  Ice"  and  Fountain  of 
Champagne   Premiere  of  Professor  James 
Scheville's  new  play.  Exhibit  of  work  of  Professor 
Walter  Feldman   Champagne  gala.  Trinity  Square 
Theatre,  Providence   8pm 

Associated  Alumni/Alumni  Relations  Office 

Post-game  reception  following  Brown /Dartmouth 
football   Tent  near  Alumni  gym 

Brown  Club  of  Boston 

Panel  of  Brown  undergraduates,  Jon  Keates, 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  Connie  Evrard 
discuss  "Brown/Fall/75"  with  alumni  at  Boston 
University  Student  Union    12  noon 

Miami  Brown  Club 

David  J  Zucconi  presents  "An  Introduction  to 
Brown"  and  meets  with  the  Club 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

Second  lecture  of  a  series  (see  October  14) 
with  Don  Wilmeth,  Theatre  Arts  lecturer 

Los  Angeles  Brown  Club 

Evening  on  the  Town'  Cocktails,  dinner,  dancing 

Westchester  County  Brown  Club 

Professor  Edward  Beiser,  Political  Science 
Department ,  meets  with  alumni  at  the  home  of 
Phil  and  Scat  Winters  in  Larchmont,  4   30-7  pm 

Louisville  Alumni/ae 

Gail  Mitchell  of  the  Admission  Office  presents 
"An  Introduction  to  Brown"  for  prospective 
students 

New  Orleans  Alumni/ae 

David  Bloom,  Admission  Officer,  presents  "An 
Introduction  to  Brown" 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

Third  and  tmal  lecture  of  a  series  (see  October 
14)   Michael  Silverman,  English  Department, 
discusses  film. 

Brown  Club  of  Central  New  Jersey 

Robert  A   Seiple,  Director  of  Athletics,  lunches 
with  Princeton  area  alumni 


November 


Brown/Princeton  Football  Special 

Train  leaves  Boston  7  05  a  m   with  stops  in 
Providence,  New  London,  New  Haven,  Stamford, 
and  New  York  en  route  to  Princeton  Junction 

Brown  Club  of  Central  New  Jersey 

Reception  following  Brown /Princeton  football. 
Nassau  Inn 

Brown  Club  of  Chicago 

Carolyn  Walker,  Admission  Officer,  reviews  Case 
Studies  with  alumni 

Central  Connecticut  Brown  Club 

Panel  of  Brown  undergraduates  meets  with 
alumni  at  brunch 

Dallas  Alumni/ae 

Douglas  Langdon,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admission,  and  David  Bloom,  Admission  Officer, 
discuss  Admission  Case  Studies  with  alumni 

Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 

Tour    Pans  with  Professor  Laura  Durand.  Group 
will  return  November  11 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

Fashion  Show   Dining  Room  of  the  New  York 

City  Brown  Club 

Downtown  Brown  Luncheon  Club  of  Boston 

(sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  of  Boston) 
President  Donald  F   Hornig  speaks  at  luncheon 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston.  374  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  12  noon 

Brown  Medical  Association 

BMA  holds  reception  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  during  annual  meeting  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  for  all  physician  alumni  and  interested 
Brown  Club  members  in  Washington ,  D  C . , 
6-8  p.m. 


f"    Wednesday 
^    Friday 


J|  ^  Monday 

^  ^  Wednesday 

A  A  Ff'day 

^  fT  Saturday 

^  /^  Sunday 


^  Q    Wednesday 
rtrt    Thursday 


^^    Saturday 
OQ    Saturday 


Michigan  Alumni/ae 

Gail  Mitchell.  Admission  Officer,  presents  an 
"Introduction  to  Brown"  for  prospective  students 
in  the  Birmingham  Community  Center 

Associated  Alumni 

present  the  Brown  Street  Series.  "An  Evening  in 
Old  China"   Selections  from  the  renowned 
oriental  art  collection  of  John  Crawford  on  special 
gallery  tour   Art  film  complementing  the 
collection   Oriental  music    Light  exotic  repast 
List  Art  Building.  8  p  m    For  information  and 
reservations  phone  Alumni  Relations  Office. 

Connecticut  Vaiiey  Brown  Club 

Fall  cocktail  party  and  dinner  featuring  Professor 
Walter  Quevedo   Sheraton/West  in  West 
Springfield 

Western  Massachusetts  Alumni/ae 

Jon  Keates,  Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  presents 
an  "Introduction  to  Brown"  at  the  Stockbridge 
School.  Stockbridge.  Massachusetts   Headmaster 
Richard  Nurse  '61  is  sponsor. 

Milwaukee  Brown  Club 

"An  Introduction  to  Brown"  with  Carolyn  Walker. 
Admission  Officer 

Los  Angeles  Brown  Club 

Professor  Anthony  Houghton.  Physics  depart- 
ment, speaks  at  luncheon 

Annual  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner 
at  the  University 

"Saturday  at  Brown" 

See  October  1 1  for  activities 

Brown  Club  of  Boston 

The  University  Chorus  performs  at  Newton 
High  School  for  alumni,  their  families,  and 
friends   4pm 

Brown  University  Club  of  Minnesota 

Professor  William  Poole.  Economics  Department, 
and  Connie  Evrard  meet  with  Minneapolis/St 
Paul  alumni  at  brunch 

St.  Louis  Brown  Club 

President  Hornig  is  honored  guest  and  speaker 
at  dinner 

Michigan  Brown  Club 

Admission  Case  Studies  discussion  with  alumni, 
moderated  by  Connie  Evrard.  Assistant  Director 
of  Alumni  Relations 

Brown  Club  o(  Rhode  Island 

An  evening  with  the  Brown  University  Chorus 

"Saturday  at  Brown" 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

Shoppers  Open  House  at  the  Club.  4-7  p  m 
Open  Houses  continue  each  Saturday  through 
December  20 


^  ^  Friday 

^  A  Sunday 

•i  £*  Tuesday 

^M  Sunday 

^^%  Monday 

Ort  Tuesday 


O    Saturday 
ft    Thursday 


17 


31 


Saturday 


23  Friday 

24  Saturday 

25  Sunday 


Saturday 


Nashville  Alumni/ae 

Area  alumni  welcome  John  Anderson 

North  Florida  Brown  Club 

Local  alumni  welcome  John  Anderson   8pm 

Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 

History  of  the  Piano   Maddock  Alumni  Center 

Seattle  Brown  Club 

Professor  Reinhard  Kuhn,  French  Department, 
students,  alumni,  prospective  students  enjoy  a 
holiday  party  at  the  home  of  Mrs  Charles  Davis. 
Prof   Kuhn  discusses  his  forthcoming  book.  The 
Demon  at  Noontide 

North  Texas  Brown  Club 

Holiday  Reception  for  candidates  for  the  Class 
of  1 980 

Tucson  Brown  Club 

Holiday  Social  for  undergraduates  and 
prospective  students 

Indianapolis  Brown  Club 

Holiday  party  tor  applicants,  alumni,  under- 
graduates with  David  J  Zucconi 

Central  Connecticut  Brown  Club 

John  Anderson  speaks  in  Harttord,  "Highlights  of 
the  Season  ■ 


January 

Houston  Brown  Club 

An  evening  with  John  Anderson 

San  Francisco  Brown  Club 

An  evening  with  John  Anderson  and  "Highlights 
of  the  Season" 

Brown  Club  of  Boston 

Annual  Tennis  Night   Tournament  and  party 

Midwinter  Seminar  on  Communications   Brown 
University  Sponsored  by  the  Associated  Alumni 
and  Continuing  Education  staff.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  Box  1920.  Brown  University 

Associated  Alumni 

Tour  leaves  for  Caribbean/Yucatan. 


Tuesday 


A  Thursday 

£*  Saturday 

^  Sunday 

M  f\  Wednesday 

^  M  Thursday 


December 


Associated  Alumni 

Tour    Waltz  Time  in  Vienna,  with  Professor  Karl 
Weimar.  German  Department,  and  Alumni 
Relations  staff   Tour  group  returns  December  10 

Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 

3-P  Party  featuring  Pretzels.  Professor,  and  Pabst 

Central  New  Jersey  Brown  Club 

An  evening  with  the  faculty 

Monmouth  Brown  Club 

An  afternoon  with  the  faculty 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

John  Anderson  speaks   Film  of  "Highlights  of 
the  Season" 

Associated  Alumni 

present  the  Brown  Street  Series 
Mike  Renzi  and  Twelve  Strings   Gala  holiday 
musicale  at  the  Maddock  Alumni  Center 
Wassail,  good  cheer,  traditional  Christmas 
treats   8  p  m   For  information  and  reservations 
call  Alumni  Relations  Office 


Company  76 


200  years  of  entertainment,  an  ensemble 
review  of  scene,  song  and  dance. 


Watch  for  it  in  the  Spring ! 


CLUB  PRESIDENTS 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Kilgore  MacFarlane,  Jr   '23 
69'12  Easi  Eneier  Blvd 
Scollsdale,  Anz   85251 
R    602.947-1316 

Tucson 

Joseph  V    Richardson.  Jr     58 

3635  Calle  del  Prado 

Tucson,  Ariz   85716 

B    602-881-3739 

B    602-294-5211  exl    6135 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

HansW   Fricke   58 
6400  Pacilic  Ave 
Playa  del  Ray.  Calil  90291 
R    213-823-6704 
B    213-776-1312 

Pembroke  Club 

Mrs  George  Mills  '38  (Dorolhy) 

23  W    Norman  Ave 

Arcadia  Calil  91006 

R    213-445-3734 

San  Francisco  (merged) 

Roberl  C   Maddox  66 

111  Suller  SIreet 

Suile  1100 

San  Francisco.  Calif   94104 

B    415-346-3547 

Santa  Clara  Valley 

Roberl  O    Ueader   23 
7235  Soduel  Dr 
Aplos   Call!   95003 
R     408-688-1004 

COLORADO 

Richard  F    Mauro  '67 

4560  Zephyr  SI 

Wheal  Ridge.  Colorado  80033 

R:  303-423-0990 

B    303-222-2055 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairtield  County  (merged) 
Artemas  M    Pickard  57 
28  Laurel  Ledge  Courl 
Slamford   Conn   06903 
R    203-329-8228 

Central  Connecticut 

Mrs  John  Solomon  63  (Judith) 
154  Weir  Street 
Glastonbury,  Conn   06033 
R    203-633-7281 

New  Haven  (merged) 
Richard  E    Nelson  59 
31 3  Bradley  Corners  Rd 
Madison,  Conn   06443 
R    203-421-3097 
B    203-497-4408 

WASHINGTON.  DC. 

Diane  Della-Loggia  68 
349  10th  St  ,  S  E 
Washington,  D  C   20003 
R    202-544-5691 
B    202-381-5091 

DELAWARE 

Malcolm  L  Mackenzie  51 
lOSSouthwickDr 
Wihdybush 

Wilmington,  Del    19810 
R    302-475-5466 

FLORIDA 

Southwest 

Paul  G   Benedum,  Jr    54 
Benedum  Interests 
1502  Benedum  Trees  BIdg, 
223  Fourlh  Ave 
Pillsburgh,  Pa    15222 
B    412-288-0280 
Palm  Beach  County 
Paul  L   Maddock  33 
545  N    Lake  Trail 
Palm  Beach,  Fla   33480 
R    305-844-0532 
B    305-655-1483 

North  Florida 

Or   Jack  E   Giddings  '57 
P  O   Bo»  4579 
841  Prudential  Di 
Jacksonville,  Fla  32201 
B    904-399-2122 

Miami  (merged) 
Jon  Zeder  63 
7810  S  W   47lh  Ave 
Miami,  Fla   33143 
R    305-665-8464 

West  Coast 

Paul  L   Stannard   29 
809  Whillield  Ave 
Sarasota,  Fla  33580 
R    813-355-7800 


W   Terence  Walsh  65 
c/0  Alston,  Miller  &  Gaines 
Citizens/Southern  Natl    Bank 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 
R    404.351-5916 
B    404-588.0300 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  (merged) 
Richard  M    Rieser,  Jr     65 
405  Palos  St 
Glencoe.  Ill   60022 
R    312-835-2009 
B    312-822-3132 

INDIANA 

James  S   (I^uhos  '55 
5557  N    Meridian  SI 
Indianapolis.  Ind   46208 
R    317-253-9794 

MARYLAND 

Frederick  R    Buck,  Jr    '70 
4  Warren  Lodge  Court,  Apt  2-B 
Cockeysville,  Md  21030 
R    301-667-9428 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire  County 

Maury  Matteodo  '53 
111  Lucta  Drive 
Piltslield,  Mass  01201 
R    413-448-8608 

Boston  (merged) 

Neal  Weinstock  '67 

84  Atwood  Ave 

Newtonville,  Mass  02160 

R    617-332-0144 

B    617-329-3700 

Cape  Cod 

John  B   Crosby   41 

Holly  Lane 

Cummaquid,  Mass   02637 

R    617-362-3101 

Conn.  Valley  (merged  with  w  Mass  ) 

Samuel  L   Thompson  44 

67ShadysideDr 

Longmeadow,  Mass   01106 

R    413-567-6874 

B    413-725-8381 

Fall  River 

Mrs   David  E   Felder   52  (Louise) 

151 7  Robeson  St 

Fall  River,  Mass   02720 

R     617-674-7269 

Robert  S    Murray  '51 
351  Grove  St 
Fall  River,  Mass  02720 
R    617-672-3232 

Merrimacl<  Valley 

Arthur  M   Dallon  52 

50  Hillside  Ave 
Lawrence,  Mass  01841 
R    617-688-8220 

New  Bedford 

Miss  Dons  I   Eccleslon  "25 
708  Rockdale  Ave 
New  Bedlord,  Mass   02740 
R    617-992-2522 

North  Shore 

Dr  Daniel  D  Alexander  '35 
21  Phillips  Ave 
Swampscotl,  Mass   01907 
R    617-595-8364 

South  Shore 

Robert  F    Blakeley  58 
1  70  Park  Avenue 
Bridgewater,  Mass  02324 
R    617-697-2388 

Worcester  (merged) 

Mrs    Howard  Greis  49  (Virginia) 

59  Banbuiy  Rd 

Holden,  Mass  01520 

R    617-829-3898 

MICHIGAN 

John  R   Nicholson  '63 

61  Hawlhorne  Rd 

Grosse  Pointe  Shore,  Mich   48236 

R    313-884-0623 

B    313-962-6940 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Mrs  Wayne  Carlson '65  (Patricia) 

880  Como  Ave 

St    Paul,  Minn   55103 

R    612-489-0679 

Slephen  M   Krogness  53 
1125  Hunter  Dr 
Wayzata,  Minn  55391 
612-473-4357 

MISSOURI 

St-  Louis 

Edwin  L    Noel  68 
8528  Colonial  Lane 

51  Louis,  Missouri  63124 
H    314-852-0671 


N.J.  State  Council 

Mrs    Glenn  Bower  '53  (Sue) 
397  Hobart  Ave 
Shorl  Hills,  N  J    07078 
R    201-376-9125 
Lackawanna-Essex 
Glen  J   Vida   70 
614  Summer  St 
Elizabeth,  N  J   07202 
R    201-355-1958 
B    201-353-5300 
Monmouth  (meerged) 
William  A  Wescolt  '56 
4  Evergreen  Dr 
Rumson,  N  J    07760 
H     201-747-0546 

Northeastern 

Clayton  C   TimDretl  '42 
23  Birchwood  Place 
Tenally,  N  J   07670 
B    212-754-1234  ext    2491 

Central 

Dr   Gerald  Berkelhammer   52 
147  Laurel  Road 
Princelon,  N  J   08540 
R    609-921-7896 

NEW  YORK 

Butlalo 

Ms   Soma  B   Swanson  '45 
No   3,  4  Holley  Lane 
Tonawanda,  NY    14150 
R    716-692-9150 

Wyndham  Eaton,  II  '59 
Eaton  Bros   Corp 
23-25  Lake  SI 
Hamburg.  N  Y    14075 
B    716-649-8250 
Central  N.Y. 
Henry  M    Drake    58 

3  Woodcrolt  Lane 
Fayettevilie,  N  Y    13066 
R    315-637-3950 
Long  Island  (merged) 
Dr    Harold  M    Langs   54 
895  Kilmer  Lane 
N  Woodmere,  NY    11581 
R    516-569-3730 

Mrs  William  F   Oursler  65  (Janice) 
200  Merrick  Rd 
Amityville,  N  Y 
R    516-598-3251 
B    516-623-1950 

New  York  (merged) 

Arthur  R   Thebado  '51 

26  W   9lhSI 

New  York.  N  Y    10011 

R    212-473-1458 

B    212-581-7777  6x1    7873 

Northeastern  (merged) 

Mrs   R   Burlon  Lament  '67  (Karen) 

33  N    Ferry  St 

Schenectady,  N  Y    12309 

R:  518-372-4873 

Rochester 

Mrs    Harry  R   Swicegood  60  (Ann) 
145  Burrows  Hill  Dr 
Rochester,  NY    14625 
R    716-381-2923 

David  DeLuca  '64 
306  Barrington  31 
Rochester,  N  Y    14607 
R    716-271-6838 

Westchester  County  (merged) 
Mrs   William  Young  Jr    '45  (Phyllis) 
24  Howell  Ave 
Larchmont,  N  Y    10538 
R    914-834-7587 

OHIO 

Central  Ohio 

Carl  W   Hally  62 
36  Ashbourne  Rd 
Columbus.  Ohio  43209 
R    614-253-6387 

Cincinnati 

D    Michael  Holbrook  '67 
1 323  Delia  Ave 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45208 
R    513-871-9375 

Cleveland 

Roberl  Skinner  66 

12500  EdgewaterDr  .  Apl   802 

Lakewood,  Ohio  44107 

R    216-226-9650 

OKLAHOMA 

Theodore  P   Gibson  53  (V   Pres  ) 
5554  S    76th  East  Ave 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74145 
R    913-627-3753 

OREGON 

Martin  L  Jacobs  50 
2411  S  W  Glen  Eagles  Rd 
Lake  Oswego,  Oregon  97034 
H    503-636-5420 


rCMI^aT  LVMMIM 

Philadelphia  (merged) 
William  A    Pollard  '50 
577  Timber  Lane 
Devon,  Penn    19333 
R    215-687-4187 
B    215-364-4439 

Pittsburgh 

Mrs  James  0   Harly  53(Ann) 
1060  Stanford  Rd 
Pittsburgh,  Penn    15205 

L   Anthony  Waterman,  Jr     51 
125SunridgeDr 
Pittsburgh,  Penn    15234 
R:  412-833-4124 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent  County 

Mis   EOwardSlone  53  (Barbara) 

59  King  Philip  Circle 

Warwick,  R  I    02888 

R    401-463-7829 

Newport  County 

Keith  C   Humphreys  '61 

129  Ethel  Dr 

Porlsmouth,  R  I    02871 

R    401-683-4121 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Mrs   Samuel  S   Fishbein   45 

(Dorothy) 
395  Angell  St 
Providence,  R  I   02906 
R     401-751-7488 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Club 

Eugene  F   Tortolani  52 
34  N    Lake  Dr 
Barrington,  R  I    02806 
R    401-245-4811 

South  County 

Theodore  F  Dane  49 
R  F  D  Tower  Hill  Rd 
Waketield,  R  I  02879 
R    401-783-3080 

TENNESSEE 

WardShelte,  Jr    42 
531  Yates  Rd 
Memphis.  Tenn    38117 
R    901-685-7427 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

Dr    Roberl  I    Kramer   54 
5838  Colhursl  St 
Dallas,  Texas  75230 
R    214-361-5220 
Houston 

Richard  M   Hardy  61 
1123  Suwanee  Lane 
Houston,  Texas  77090 
R     713-444-5245 

WASHINGTON 

Northwest 

Mrs  Charles  Davis '60  (Jonis) 
1118  36th  Ave 
Seattle.  Wash   98122 
R    206-325-1776 

WISCONSIN 

Dr    William  M    Reiler  '42 
937  W  Shaker  Circle 
Mequon,  Wisconsin,  53092 
R    414-241-5481 


National  Alumni 
Schools  Program 

NATIONAL  STEERING 
COMMITTEE,  1975-1976 

CHAIRMAN: 

Mr    RoyO   Strallon,  Jr     52 
1302Rutfner  Road 
Schenectady,  New  York  12309 
B  518-459-7710  (Ext    12) 
R  518-372-0560 

REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Mass.  (East).  N.H-.  Me. 

Miss  Miriam  S   Grace '66  (Mimi) 

33  Pond  Avenue 

Apartment  1020 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

B61  7-734-1111  (Ext    243) 

R  617-734-2939 

Mass.  (West),  Vt. 

Mr    Richard  A   Nurse  '61 

The  Stockbridge  School 

Interlaken  R  F  D 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 

B  413-298-5592 

R.I.,  Conn. 

Mrs   Arlemas  M    Pickard  '57  (Mary) 
28  Laurel  Ledge  Court 
Slamlord,  Conneclicul  06903 
R  203-329-8228 


Mrs    Michael  Whiteman '62  (Margery) 
68  Willett  Street 
Albany,  New  York  12210 
R  518-434-8991 

N.J..  Pa.,  DeL,  P.R. 

Mr   G   Kenneth  Chambers  '55 
390  Gallup  Road 
Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540 
B  201-524-5106 
R  609-921-3476 

D.C..  Md.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C.,  B.C. 

Mr    Edward  R    Levin  '65 
3171  Porter  Streel,  N  W 
Washington,  D  C    20008 
B  202-331-8700 
R  202-686-1 283 

Ga.,  Fla. 

Mr   Paul  L   Maddock   33 
One  Plaza  Building 
250  South  County  Road 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
B  305-655-1483 
R  305-844-0532 

Ala.,  Miss.,  Tenn. 

Mr    J    Richard  Chambers '69 

3428  WoodmonI  Boulevard 

Nashville  Tennessee  37215 

B  615-251-9366 

R  61  5-383-5056 

Ky.,  Ohio.  Ind,.  Mich. 

Mr    Theodore  B   Selover.Jr    '52 

3575  Traver  Road 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120 

B  216-575-5007 

R  216-751-3658 

Iowa.  Wis..  Minn.,  N.D.,  S.D.,  Monl. 

Mrs   Wayne  L   Carlson '65  (Patricia) 

880  Como  Avenue 

St    Paul    Minnesola  55103 

B  612-221-5813 

R  612-489-0679 

III.,  Mo..  Kans..  Neb. 

Mrs   Donald  B   Strominger  '47  (Marleah; 

701  Yale  Avenue 

Universtly  City,  Missouri  63130 

R  314-721-7568 

La.,  Ark..  Okla.,  Texas 

Mr   James  L   Whilcomb '36 

5313  Pine  Forest  Road 

Houston,  Texas  77027 

B  713-523-9568 

R  713-621-1626 

Colo..  Wyo.,  Idaho,  Utah,  Ariz.,  N.M., 

Mr    Richard  F    Mauro  67 

4560  Zephyr  Street 

Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado  80033 

B  303.222.2855 

R  303-423-0990 

Calif.  (South),  Hawaii.  Alaska 

Mrs   Johns    Maniey   49  (Phyllis) 
71 2  East  California  Boulevard 
Pasadena,  California  91106 
R  213-795.8271 

Calif.  (North).  Ore..  Wash. 

Mr    David  L   Olson   67 

878  Chestnut  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calilornia  94133 

B  415.398.3344 

R  41  5-673-61 15 

Foreign  (inc-  Canada) 

Mrs   Slephen  T   Ward  '63  (Vickie) 

212  Cote  SI  Anioine  Road 

Westmouni,  Quebec   Canada 

R  514-935-6176 

From  the  University 

Merlon  P  Slollz 

Provost 

401-863-2701 

Alan  P  Maynard 
Diiectoi  ol  Financial  Aid 
401-863-2721 

Ronald  A  Wolk 
Vice-President 
401-863-2232 

James  H   Rogers 
Director  ol  Admission 
401-863-2378 

David  J   Zucconi 

Director  ol  National  Alumni  Schools  Progi 

401-863-3306 
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written  by  Janet  Phillips 


*%  D       Eight  members  of  the  class  of 
J.O       1918  met  at  Carr's  for  luncheon  on 
May  31.  The  following  were  present:  Ida 
Arnold,  Madeleine  Webster  Arnold,  Dorothy 
Beats  Broivn,  bnogene  Minkins  Clark,  Esther 
Greene,  Rose  Preset,  Mildred  Stanton,  and 
Agnes  Johnson  Wrynn. 

Ruth  £.  Wells  and  William  Bowker  were 
married  July  2  in  Coventry,  R.I.,  where  they 
now  live. 

Anne  Terry  White  is  the  author  of  Eugene 
Debs,  American  Socialist,  recently  published 
by  Lawrence  Hill  &  Co.,  which  will  also  be 
publishing  her  most  recent  work.  Black 
Reivlts  in  the  United  States.  Anne  lives  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

A  professorship  in  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  has  been 
named  after  Professor  Emeritus  Raymond  L. 
Wilder,  a  member  of  the  Michigan  faculty 
from  1926  until  his  retirement  in  1967.  Pro- 
fessor Wilder  lives  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

^  ^      Dorothy  Hampson  Pope  is  co-editor 
^  /        of  the  Journal  of  Parapsychology  and 
editor  of  the  Parapsychology  Press  at  the 
Foundation  for  Research  on  the  Nature  of 
Man  at  Duke  University.  She  is  listed  in 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women,  1975-76. 

^  Q       Dr.  Harold  F.  LaRoe  recently 
^O       retired  after  forty-four  years  as  an 
attending  surgeon  at  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  He  lives  in  Queens,  N.Y. 

^  Q       Herbert  H.  Uhlig  retired  in  Feb- 
^  37       ruary  as  professor  of  metallurgy  at 
MIT  and  has  been  appointed  visiting  inves- 
Hgator  at  the  Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  Oceano- 
graphic  Institution.  He  has  been  invited  to 
present  a  series  of  lectures  next  spring  at 
Eindhoven  University  in  the  Netherlands. 

'5  "l       /"''"  B.  Chaffee  retired  recently 
J  JL       from  his  position  as  a  lecturer  at 
Boston  College  and  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  schools  in  Oxford, 
Mass.,  where  he  lives. 

'3  ^t      Jessie  Barker  has  been  re-elected 
J  J       assistant  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Providence  Journal  Co.  Jessie 
is  the  only  woman  on  the  twenty-seven- 
member  board  of  officers  and  directors. 

David  L.  Davidson  ('37  Ph.D.),  Arlington, 
Mass.,  has  retired  from  Technical  Ojjera- 
tions,  Inc.'s  advanced  technology  division 
after  twenty-two  years  as  a  research  chemist 
and  "trouble-shooter."  He  is  now  working 
two  days  a  week  as  a  volunteer  at  Arlington's 
Symmes  Hospital. 

Ada  Aheam  Full,  Yarmouth,  Maine,  re- 
ports that  her  two  daughters  are  both  mar- 
ried and  living  in  Europe.  Ada's  husband, 
Charles,  works  for  the  federal  government  in 
Maine. 

Gladys  Burt  Jordan  is  associated  with  the 
World  Wide  Travel  Agency  of  the  Rhode 
Island  AAA  and  divides  her  time  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Florida. 


^^      Lolita  Pannell  rehred  in  June 
Jjt.       after  twenty  years  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina, 
where  she  was  professor  of  microbiology. 

'3  £1       The  committee  planning  our  40th 
J  \J      reunion  met  during  the  summer, 
feeling  that  an  early  start  would  bring  a  fast 
finish.  The  dates  for  the  get-together  are 
June  4-7.  As  details  are  worked  out,  informa- 
tion will  be  passed  along  through  this  col- 
umn. Those  attending  the  initial  meeting  in- 
cluded; Gordon  Cadwgan,  Gerry  Dunn,  Joe 
Olney,  Bob  Kenyon,  Bud  Gifford,  Ernie  Wilks, 
Jack  Despres,  Ray  Noonan,  Dick  Pearce,  Whit 
Easton,  and  Al  Oicens. 

Joel  A.  H.  Webb  retired  recently  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  after  serving 
with  the  bank  for  forty  years. 

'5  Q      Charles  Mercer  has  been  named  a 
JZ^      vice-president  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is  director 
of  young  adult  books. 

/t  ^      Joseph  R.  Weisberger,  presiding 
TX^       justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts. 

/\/\       The  Rev.  Peter  Chase,  rector  of 
TITt       St.  James  Church  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Episcopal  Church  Building  Fund. 

Margaret  Oldham  Farabee's  husband, 
Lawrence,  retired  in  December  1974  from  the 
Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Corp.  after  twenty- 
nine  years  of  service.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren in  college:  Stan  is  a  junior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  where  Nancy  is 
a  freshman;  and  Donna  is  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in  l^xington.  Mar- 
garet lives  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

A  Q      Joseph  P.  Earabino  has  joined 
^tO       IntemaHonal  Manufacturing  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  in  Middletown,  R.I.,  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  resis- 
tor products  division.  He  lives  in  Newport. 
Jean  R.  Tartter,  a  foreign  service  officer, 
is  deputy  chief  of  East-West  trade  at  the 
State  Department  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 

^fj       John  Bennett,  Jr.,  is  a  clinical 
TI 3^       psychologist  at  the  Crownsville 
(Md.)  Hospital  Center.  He  lives  in  Odenton, 
Md. 

George  T.  LaBonne  is  president  of 
LaBonne,  Jones-Mulvihill,  Inc.,  a  property 
and  casualty  insurance  agency  he  recently 
formed  with  a  business  associate,  in  Man- 
chester, Conn. 


E^O      Donald  R.  Colo  is  president  of 
J\J       Lightning  Warehouses,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Leaseways.  He  lives  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Henry  P.  Reynolds  has  been  named  divi- 
sional vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Uniroyal  Plastic  Products  in  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

F  ^       Maurice  Adelman,  Jr.,  has  be- 
^^       come  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Donovan,  Donovan,  Maloof  &  Walsh  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  New  York  University's  College  of 
Dentistry,  effective  Jan.  1,  1976.  He  is  pres- 
ently professor  of  dental  ecology  and  assist- 
ant dean  for  administration  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Dental  Medicine. 

John  Grainger,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  media  and  market 
research  for  Healthmark  Communications, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  MEDCOM,  a  firm  that 
specializes  in  multimedia  health  education 
programs.  John  was  previously  with  the 
Deltakos  Division  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

C  C       /""^  Neide  Ashcom  and  her  hus- 
JiJ       band,  Ben,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Jonathan  Benjamin,  bom  May  8,  1974.  They 
live  in  Philadelphia.  Jane  has  begun  working 
toward  her  Ph.D.  degree  in  English  at 
Temple  University. 

Philip  E.  Bonz  is  a  law  student  at  the 
Vermont  Law  School  in  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

George  E.  Hotton  has  been  appointed 
director  of  benefits  and  compensation  for  the 
Kraftco  Corp.  in  Glenview,  111. 

Marcia  Searles  McGuinness  is  executive 
secretary  to  the  associate  secretary  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  at  its  new  corporate 
headquarters  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  She  lives  in 
Fairfield. 

Ann  Steivart  Orth,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
teaches  sophomore  English  at  a  girls'  school 
in  Nashville  and  also  has  a  part-time  job  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Cherry  Collins  Provost,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J., 
recently  completed  her  first  year  of  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  Glen  Ridge  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Yatsu  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  School  of 
Medicine's  department  of  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Health  Sciences  Center 
in  Portland. 

[jr /2       Barbara  Silverman  Efrat  is  curator 
JU       of  linguistics  for  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Provincial  Museum  in  Victoria,  B.C., 
where  her  specialty  is  the  native  Indian  lan- 
guages of  British  Columbia. 

Robert  L.  Sterling  and  his  wi(e  are  parents 
of  their  third  son,  Cameron,  bom  in  March. 
They  live  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  Robert  was 
recently  appointed  a  trustee  of  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Andreu^  Wojcicki  has  received  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship  for  studies  in  organo- 
metallic  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  England,  in  1976.  Prior  to  going  to 
Cambridge,  Prof.  Wojcicki  will  spend  six 
months  at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  fiir 
Kohlenforschung  in  Miilheim,  Germany,  as 
a  recipient  of  one  of  the  U.S.  Senior  Scientist 
Awards  administered  by  the  Humboldt 
Foundation. 

F  ^      Margaret  Speer  Hotton  is  director 
^  /        of  public  relations  for  the  West 
Suburban  YMCA  in  LaGrange,  111.  Her 
daughter,  Eleanor,  is  a  sophomore  at  Miami 
(Ohio)  University. 

William  Wadsworth,  chairman  of  the 
geology  department  at  Whittier  College,  has 
been  named  an  Outstanding  Educator  of 
America. 

r  O       Hans  Fricke  is  president  of  the 
i^O       Hanric  Group,  Inc.,  a  management 
consulting  firm  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  He  is 
also  a  lecturer  at  UCLA  in  the  management 
program.  Hans  lives  in  Playa  del  Rey,  Calif. 

Richard  Seid  is  living  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  where  he  is  an  officer  of  the  broker- 
age firm  Valores  de  Inversion.  He  and  his 
wife,  Maria  Victoria,  a  local  TV  person- 
ality, have  two  children,  Marivi  and  Alan. 
Richard,  who  received  his  J.D.  degree  from 
Columbia,  had  previously  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City. 

CO      June  M.  Fessenden-Raden  has  been 
J  Z^       named  a  vice-provost  of  Cornell 
University,  where  she  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry,  molecular  and  cell  biol- 
ogy, and  associate  director  for  academic 
affairs  in  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences. 

Lois  Wolpert  Craboys,  a  painter  in  Barring- 
ton,  R.I.,  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Anyart,  a 
Rhode  Island  artists'  coof)erative  and  gallery 
in  Warren. 

C.  Jonathan  Shattuck  is  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Chicago. 

^C\       Walters.  Jones,  Jr.,  has  been 
\J  Vf       named  the  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  North- 
eastern University,  where  he  is  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department. 

Richard  W.  Roberts  (Ph.D.)  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  administrator  for  nuclear 
energy  at  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  had  previously  served  as  director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

James  Tcnvnsend,  who  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  aerospace  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  January,  is  with 
NASA's  Langley  Research  Center  in  Hamp- 
ton, Va.  He  was  recently  elected  a  reader  in 
the  Christian  Science  Church. 

/T  *!        Brian  L.  Murphy  has  been  ap- 
O  A       pointed  chief  scientist  for  envi- 
ronmental operations  and  research  at  Envi- 
ronmental Research  &  Technology,  Inc.  He 
lives  in  Waban,  Mass. 

Ann  Dumo  Shafer  is  an  instructional 
services  consultant  for  the  Glen  EUyn,  III., 
school  system.  She  is  also  an  executive 
committee  member  of  the  Sierra  Club's  Great 
Lakes  Chapter  and  editor  of  the  chapter 
newspaper,  and  a  member  of  the  Glen  Ellyn 


Environmental  Protection  Commission.  Ann 
was  recently  named  Woman  of  the  Month 
for  the  Glen  Ellyn  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Her  husband.  Bob,  is  a  physicist  with  the 
Fermi  Nahonal  Accelerator  Laboratory. 

Howard  R.  Whitcomh  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  government  at 
Lehigh  University. 

£L^       George  ,4.  Mairs  is  an  English 
U^H       teacher  and  chairman  of  the  lan- 
guage arts  department  at  Salpointe  High 
School  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Michael  W.  Teitelman  (M.A.T.)  is  head- 
master of  the  Garland  Country  Day  School  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

/T^       Ricfiard /^//en  (A.M.),  director  of 
O  J       the  creaHve  writing  program  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport,  is  the  author  of  a 
book  of  poems.  Regions  With  No  Proper 
Names,  published  recently  by  St.  Martin's 
Press.  He  lives  in  Trumbull,  Conn. 

Jim  Cheever  and  his  wife,  Diane,  are  par- 
ents of  a  daughter.  Amy  Ellen,  bom  June  15. 
They  live  in  Woonsocket,  R.l.  Jim  is  a  history 
teacher  and  varsity  tennis  coach  at  Belling- 
ham  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Barbara  Hoffman  has  been  named  assist- 
ant professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound's  School  of  Law  in  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Janice  Sheftel  Plotkin  is  with  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  Fort  Lewis  College  in 
Durango,  Colo. 

David  A.  Sanders,  who  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  English  from  Cornell  in  1974,  is  a 
member  of  the  English  department  at  Ger- 
mantown  Friends  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Ward  C.  Thompson  recently  completed 
three  years  as  political  officer  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  has  re- 
turned to  Washington,  D.C,  with  his  wife, 
Marianne,  and  their  two  children,  Jonathan 
and  Mikkela. 

C^/\.       f^odelinde  Alhrecht  is  produc- 
OTI       tion  manager  for  the  Latham 
Publishing  Corp.,  a  textbook  publishing  firm 
in  New  York  City. 

Stephanie  Can/  Bloch,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y., 
received  her  master's  degree  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
teaches  English  at  Suffolk  Community  Col- 
lege on  Long  Island.  She  also  participates  as 
a  singer  and  actress  in  local  opera  and  theater 
groups.  Her  older  son,  Lewis,  is  a  student  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  her  younger 
son,  Philip,  plans  to  attend  a  music  school. 

Davis  E.  Burbank  III  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Davis  Edward 
IV,  bom  May  18.  They  live  in  Minneapolis. 

Jay  M.  Dulherg  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Grosby  &  Hohn  in  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Richard  K.  Goeltz,  New  York  City,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons,  Inc.  He  had  previously  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  firm. 

Dena  Ohus  Rakoff  is  a  guidance  counselor 
at  the  Birch  Wathen  School  in  New  York 
City. 

Carl  T.  Thomsen  and  Catherine  M.  How- 
ard were  married  July  12  in  Center  Sand- 
Vkdch,  N.H.,  and  are  living  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


/Z  r       Dr.  Jeffrey  S.  Hanzel,  a  pedia- 
OiJ       trician,  is  a  fellow  in  the  handi- 
capped children's  unit  of  St.  Christopher's 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Sally  Miller  Johnston  and  her  husband, 
Alan,  have  moved  to  Ile-Ife,  Nigeria,  where 
Alan  is  a  visiting  research  fellow  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Population  and  Manpower  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Ife. 

Amy  Waldstreicher  Lubensky  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
Children's  Service  Center.  She  lives  in 
Merion,  Pa. 

CLCL       Brian  L.  Carr  is  deputy  county 
OvJ       counsel  for  Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 
County.  He  lives  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Dr.  Fredric  R.  Googel  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  oral  surgery  in 
Nevkington,  Conn. 

/.  Paul  Kinloch  has  been  named  senior 
vice-president  in  the  western  division  head- 
quarters of  Homblower  &  Weeks-Hemphill, 
Noyes,  Inc.  He  lives  in  Malibu,  Calif. 

Robert  L.  Knoivles  has  been  promoted  to 
actuary  in  the  product  services  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.'s  actuarial  division.  He  lives  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

John  W.  Reifetiberg,  Jr.,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Nova  University  Law  School 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is  currently  on  leave 
to  study  in  the  LL.M.  program  at  Yale  Law 
School. 

Dr.  Bernard  Rohinowitz  is  a  dermatologist 
in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

/T  ^       William  R.  Barrett,  who  received 
O/         his  MBA.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  with  Chemical  Bank 
and  Trust  in  New  York  City.  He  lives  in 
Maplewood,  N.J. 

Capt.  Allen  F.  Broume,  M.D.  (U.S. 
Army),  has  begun  a  residency  in  general 
surgery  at  the  Maine  Medical  Center  in  Port- 
land. He  recently  completed  three  years  at 
the  Army's  7fh  Army  Training  Center  in 
Germany  as  a  general  medical  officer.  He 
and  his  wife.  Dr.  Madonna  Browne,  have 
two  children. 

F.  Craig  Coleman,  who  received  his 
M.Div.  degree  from  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  June,  was  ordained  by  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church  in  Indianapolis  and  has  begun  a  year 
of  clinical  training  as  chaplain  at  Worcester 
(Mass.)  State  Hospital. 

Michael  Diffily  and  Anne  Hinman  '73  were 
married  July  12  in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  and 
are  living  in  Providence.  Michael  is  associate 
director  of  admissions  at  Roger  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  Anne  is  office  manager  of  the 
Brown  News  Bureau. 

Dflt'id  Gerhan  and  his  wife,  Judy,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  Andrew  Nelson,  bom  Dec. 
15,  1974.  Their  daughter,  Lisa,  is  4.  The 
Gerhanslive  in  ScoHa,  NY.,  and  David  is  an 
instructor  and  assistant  reference  librarian  at 
Union  College  in  Schenectady. 

Sonna  Miller  Loezvnithal  and  her  hus- 
band, Norman,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Lena  Miller,  bom  March  30.  Sonna  is  com- 
munity development  planner  for  the  city  of 
Durham,  N.C.,  and  Norman  is  program 
coordinator  for  independent  study  in  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Terry  A.  Mood  is  periodicals  librarian  for 
continued  on  page  44 
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Robert  E.  Starr  '40 

A  "sideline''  became  a  second  career 


Many  people  dream  of  the  remote 
fxjssibility  of  someday  converting  their 
hobby  into  a  vocation.  Robert  E.  Starr  '40 
did  just  that.  For  many  years  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  contract  bridge  players,  Stan- 
decided  eight  years  ago  to  establish  his  own 
Bridge  Club  in  Providence. 

Starr  had  been  extremely  active  in 
bridge  as  an  undergraduate  at  Brown,  win- 
ning the  College  Bridge  Championship  in  his 
senior  year.  After  five  years  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  he  took  the  game  up 
seriously  and  became  Rhode  Island's  first 
Life  Master,  the  highest  rank  in  bridge. 
Rhode  Island  and  New  England  titles  be- 
came commonplace  for  Bob  Starr,  who  also 
captured  several  national  championships.  As 
recently  as  1970  he  took  the  New  England 
Open  Pair  Championships,  and  he  followed 
that  with  the  Massachusetts  Team  Title 
last  year. 

"I  had  been  in  the  merchandise  club 
plan  business  for  years  with  bridge  as  a  side- 
line, when  suddenly  my  company  folded 
and  I  was  out  of  a  job,"  Starr  says.  "At  about 
this  time  various  couples  asked  if  I  would 
teach  them  to  play  bridge,  which  I  did.  At 
some  point  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  a 
sufficient  backlog  of  potential  pupils  to 
perhaps  make  a  go  of  it  in  the  bridge  field. 

"But  if  circumstances  hadn't  forced  my 
hand  I  never  would  have  dared  to  make  the 
break,  even  though  I  had  often  wanted  to.  I 


had  two  small  children,  which  makes 
chancing  something  as  uncertain  as  a  new 
business  extremely  difficult.  One  night 
in  1967  I  said  to  my  wife,  'I'm  in  the  bridge 
business  now  and  doing  fine.  What  do  you 
say  if  I  stay  in  it?'  She  said  it  was  all  right 
with  her  and  that  was  the  start  of  a  second 
career." 

The  business  was  on  solid  ground 
financially  from  the  start,  with  Starr  purchas- 
ing the  old  Packard  repair  garage  on  Hope 
Street  and  converting  it  into  a  modem  play- 
ing space.  He  installed  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing, insulated  and  paneled  movable  walls  to 
divide  the  one  large  room  into  smaller 
rooms,  and  acoustical  drop  ceilings  and 
double-thick  draperies  to  deaden  sound  for 
the  100  or  more  players  who  might  be  there 
at  a  given  time. 

"I  decided  I  would  make  my  club  a 
home  for  the  players,"  Starr  says.  "Bridge  is 
a  highly  competitive  game,  especially  tour- 
nament bridge,  and  1  wanted  things  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  I  even  installed  a  small 
kitchen  where  there  was  always  coffee  and 
pastry.  After  having  been  involved  with 
bridge  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  after 
traveling  around  a  lot,  I  wanted  to  put  into 
my  club  all  the  refinements  that  were  usually 
missing  in  other  clubs.  We  succeeded  in  this, 
and  gradually  players  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  passing  through  would 
pay  us  a  visit." 


For  Bob  Starr,  having  his  own  club 
meant  that  he  was  on  the  job  365  days  a  year, 
usually  from  early  morning  until  after  mid- 
night. He'd  probably  still  be  there  today 
except  that  five  years  ago  he  developed  an 
illness  that  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
him  to  get  around  as  he  once  did. 

When  several  of  his  regular  players 
moved  to  Cape  Cod  in  1972,  they  sent  back 
glowing  reports  of  the  "come-down-and- 
join-us"  variety.  There  was  very  little  com- 
petitive bridge  played  there,  they  said,  and 
the  area  was  rich  in  retirees  with  both  time 
and  money  to  spare. 

Eventually  Starr  was  "talked  into" 
giving  lessons  on  the  Cape,  one  afternoon  a 
week  at  first  and  later  on  a  day-long  basis. 
After  a  doctor  told  him  that  he'd  live  ten 
years  longer  if  he  moved  to  Cape  Cod  and 
paced  himself,  Starr  established  a  new  club 
in  a  South  Yarmouth  shopping  center  in  June 
1974. 

Although  it  took  some  doing,  Robert 
Starr  has  slowly  learned  to  pace  himself, 
finding  time  now  for  such  "lost  pleasures"  as 
antiquing  and  beachcombing  while  his  wife 
and  son  help  run  the  club. 

Asked  about  the  caliber  of  bridge  played 
on  the  Cape,  Starr  replied,  "The  players 
here  are  not  as  vicious  or  as  competitive 
as  they  are  in  Rhode  Island.  But  you  know 
something?  They  sure  enjoy  the  game 
more."  ].B. 


Boh  Stan  at  his 
dub:  "A  home 
for  the  players" 
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the  Metropolitan  State  College  Library  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

Lawrence  M.  Schenk  has  been  named  an 
investment  officer  of  the  Lincoln  First  Bank 
of  Rochester,  NY. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Berkson  is  a  fellow  in 
diabetes  at  the  Joslin  Clinic  in  Boston. 

Marcia  Knight  is  a  staff  psychologist  at 
Metropolitan  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Donald  L.  Lusardi,  jr.,  received  his 
master's  degree  in  liberal  studies  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  June.  He  is  with  the 
Hoosac  School  in  Hoosick,  NY. 

/T  Q       Stewart  A.  Baker  and  Ann  Kom- 
\J  7       hauser  were  married  last  year  and 
are  Ijvmg  m  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Stewart  is 
a  law  student  at  UCLA  and  a  member  of  the 
Law  Rei'iew.  Upon  graduation  he  will  be 
clerking  for  Judge  Coffin  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Don  Bems  is  now  with  KLIF  Radio  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Grant  Dulganan  has  been  appointed  by 
Providence  Mayor  Vincent  Cianci  to  a 
five-year  term  on  the  City  Plan  Commission. 

Richard  S.  Hamgan  and  Kathryn  Rudie 
were  married  June  1,  1974,  and  are  living  in 
Austin,  Texas.  /.  Richard  Chambers  was  the 
best  man,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Dannen- 
felser  officiated.  Rick,  who  recently  received 
his  M.S. A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  a  consultant  for  several  firms  in  the 
Austin  area  and  is  pursuing  doctoral  studies 
in  international  business  and  marketing  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  Kathryn,  also  a  con- 
sultant, is  working  toward  her  M.B.A.  de- 
gree at  the  university. 

Eric  Hertfelder  is  a  graduate  student  in 
city  and  regional  planning  at  Cornell 

William  V.  Lipton  (Sc.M.)  is  a  health 
physicist  for  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  division  of  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  He  lives  in  Downers  Grove,  111. 

Wmn  Major  is  a  legislative  aide  to  Rhode 
Island  Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  He  lives  in 
Washington. 

Joseph  C.  Petteruti,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
assistant  vice-president  in  the  mortgage  de- 
partment of  Old  Stone  Bank  in  Providence. 

Maqone  E.  Scheffer  is  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  of  book  services  at  Standard  & 
Poor's  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

John  R.  Tlielin  has  been  named  curator  of 
the  Marquandia  Society  for  Studies  in  His- 
tory and  Literature.  He  lives  in  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Catherine  Walker  and  W.  Byron  Levy 
were  married  Nov.  23,  1973,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  are  living  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Catherine  is  a  banker  with  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  International  Bank  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  her  husband  is  an  attorney. 

Stephen  H.  Wilson  has  been  promoted  to 
operations  assistant  at  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Richard  Yost,  recently  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  Air  Force,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  business  at  Harvard. 
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James  F,  Mello  '58 

From  foraminifera  to  budgets 


During  his  undergraduate  days,  James 
F.  Mello  '58  would  spend  his  summers  dig- 
ging forquahogs  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Then, 
after  his  1962  Ph.D.  from  Yale  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  research  paleontologist  at  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dr.  Mello's  interest  shifted  from 
quahogs  to  such  things  as  foraminifera, 
those  single-celled  marine  organisms  which 
have  been  around  in  ocean  waters  for  400  to 
500  million  years,  give  or  take  a  milUon. 

Now  as  assistant  director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  also  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Warren,  R.I.,  native  has  sacri- 
ficed his  love  of  scientific  research  for  ad- 
ministration. And  instead  of  dealing  with 
foraminifera,  he's  immersed  in  budgets.  Ac- 
cording to  Jim  Mello,  there  are  days  when 
the  foraminifera  would  look  pretty  good  to 
him. 

"My  original  intent  was  to  remain  a  sci- 
entist," he  says.  "But  then  I  became  some- 
thing like  the  fish  that  found  himself  in  a 
pond  that  was  drying  up.  He  hated  to  leave 
the  old  homestead  but  something  told  him 
that  he'd  better  try  to  get  over  to  the  next 
pond." 

Working  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey from  1962  to  1968,  Dr.  Mello  became  in- 
creasingly frustrated  bv  the  vast  quantifies  of 
information  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  his 
research  and  the  largely  inadequate  means  at 


his  disposal  for  properly  gathering  and  com- 
prehending this  informafion.  This  led  him  to 
invesfigate  the  computer  as  a  device  for  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  his  informafion. 

"At  first  I  really  had  to  shake  and  rattle 
to  get  people's  attenfion  for  this  idea,"  Mello 
recalls.  "By  1968  when  I  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  small  program  for  computer 
storage  and  retrieval  of  paleontological  data, 
I  had  been  promoted  to  staff  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. But  even  as  an  administrator,  my  in- 
terest in  the  computer  as  a  scientific  tool  con- 
finued  and  I  was  able  to  enhance  the 
capabilifies  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's 
computer  center  by  helping  to  acquire  a 
comprehensive  data  storage  and  retrieval 
system. 

"Our  system  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
scientific  field  to  store  and  retrieve  words 
with  words  and  then  to  link  them  to  other 
words,"  Dr.  Mello  points  out.  "Let's  take  a 
sdenfific  oceanic  expedifion  as  an  example.  If 
the  name  of  the  ship  was  Verma,  the  cruise 
was  prior  to  1950,  the  genus  was  mercenaria 
mercenaria,  and  the  species  was  the  same, 
then  you  could  ask  the  computer  to  quickly 
list  the  dredge  sample  from  that  trip  and 
even  get  data  on  the  other  species  found  in 
that  sample.  If  you're  dealing  in  a  dozen 
samples  or  so,  this  would  be  trivia.  But  if 
you're  talking  about  thousands  of  samples, 
then  this  computer  system  is  of  tremendous 
value." 

Dr.  Mello  feels  that  we  haven't  yet  dis- 
covered the  true  value  of  the  computer  in  the 
scientific  field,  and  may  not  find  that  value 
for  a  generation.  He  does  believe  that  the 
computer  wiW  be  of  tremendous  value  in  the 
years  ahead. 

When  Jim  Mello  joined  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  1970  as  special  assistant  to 
the  director  for  atomic  data  processing,  he 
ran  into  no  immediate  budget  problems. 
That's  because  the  department  at  that  time 
had  no  budget,  and  only  one  other  em- 
ployee. When  Dr.  Mello  gave  up  leadership 
of  the  program  in  1973  the  budget  was 
$400,000  a  year,  thirtv-five  people  were 
employed,  and  more  than  fifty  data  files 
were  being  created  at  the  Museum. 

As  assistant  director  of  the  Museum  for 
the  past  two  years,  Mello  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  budget,  personnel,  and  finding  sup- 
port for  basic  sdenfific  research.  The  budget 
proposals  go  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  through  his  budget  office. 

"The  President's  staff  passes  judgment 
on  us  first  and  then  they  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,"  Dr.  Mello  says.  "First 
impressions  are  very  important  here,  and  so 
we  make  sure  that  all  our  reports  are  suc- 
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Jim  Mello  stands  before  an  eight-ton  African  hush  elephant,  one  of  the  museum's  most  popular  exhibits. 


cinct,  interesting,  and  show  the  real  guts  of 
what  we  want  to  do." 

With  the  economy  in  trouble,  Dr. 
Mello's  reports  may  have  to  be  more  than 
well  written  and  interesting.  They  also  may 
have  to  be  lucky.  "Congress  is  going  to  have 
the  machete  out  this  year,"  he  says.  "I  just 
hope  they  don't  hack  us  up  too  badly." 

As  a  change  of  pace  a  year  ago,  Mello  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Fairfax  City 
Planning  Commission.  A  few  short  meetings 
and  some  good  fellowship,  so  he  thought. 
Not  so.  The  commission  became  involved  in 
putting  together  a  comprehensive  develop- 


ment plan  which  would  radically  alter  the 
zoning  structure  in  the  city  and  brought 
Chairman  Mello  head  to  head  with  the  pres- 
ident of  the  City  Council.  Not  much  therapy 
there. 

So  now  Jim  Mello  has  turned  to  wood- 
working as  mental  therapy.  He's  built  a 
studio  for  his  wife  (Sally  Cameron  '58)  to 
paint  in,  "throvvm  together"  an  adjoining 
workshop  for  himself,  and  has  just  finished 
adding  a  dining  room  to  the  house  that  is 
also  occupied  by  four  children,  ages  seven- 
teen, sixteen,  fourteen,  and  eleven. 

Last  spring,  Jim  Mello  decided  that  he 


needed  some  therapy  of  a  different  sort. 
Setting  out  two  boxes  in  his  back  yard,  he 
went  into  the  bee-hive  business  and  had  his 
first  harvest  of  honey  by  mid-summer. 
"Sally  looks  upon  this  project  with  some- 
thing less  than  genuine  enthusiasm,"  he 
says,  "but  the  bees  are  lots  of  fun  —  once 
you  get  over  the  scariness  and  the  pain  of  the 
stings."  j.B. 
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^7f\       George  J.  Armstrong  and  Lanette 
/  \J       G.  Steiner  were  married  May  17  in 
South  Amboy,  N.J.,  where  they  now  live. 
Chyt  Dovey  was  an  attendant.  George  and 
Lanette  both  work  for  Asarco,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City  —  he  as  a  traffic  analyst  and  she  as 
an  administrative  assistant. 

Clayt  Dovey  is  associate  counsel  with  the 
firm  of  Drexel  Bumham  &  Co.  in  New  York 
City. 

Laurence  Goldstein  (Ph.D.),  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  language  and  literature 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  is 
spending  the  current  academic  year  complet- 
ing a  book  on  romantic  poetry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  on  an  Andrew  Mellon 
Fellowship. 

Delos  E.  Hibner  IV  is  a  supervising  cor- 
respondence approver  with  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  in  Boston.  He  lives  in  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

David  G.  Mountain,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  physical  oceanography  from 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1974,  is  an 
oceanographer  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard's 
International  Ice  Patrol. 

L.  Bemhard  Olbrich  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Mijnchen  in  Germany. 

Barbara  Pite  (M.A.T.)  received  her 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  year  and  is  with  the  commer- 
cial lending  department  of  the  Harris  Bank  in 
Chicago. 

Eugenia].  Robinson  and  Alfred  V.  Bartlett 
III  were  married  July  18  in  Kingston,  R.I., 
and  are  living  in  New  Orleans.  Eugenia  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Tulane  University, 
where  her  husband  is  a  medical  student. 

Dr.  Ronald  C.  Silvestn  is  a  medical  resi- 
dent at  the  University  of  Washington 
Affiliated  Hospitals  in  Seattle. 

Robert  L.  Sunp>sou  is  director  of  music  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Luke  in  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Deirdre  Wallace  Stecker  and  her  husband, 
Harold,  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Sarah 
Danielle,  bom  May  30.  Deirdre  is  at  home 
after  a  year  of  teaching  at  Woodhaven 
Center  in  Philadelphia.  Her  husband  is  a 
psychologist  with  NARCO  in  Atlantic  City. 
They  live  in  Maple  Shade,  N.J. 

Larry  Weissman  is  a  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  computer  science  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  1975  fall  term. 

Barry  L.  Zarum  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  New  York  Medical  College  and  is  doing 
his  internship  in  internal  medicine  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

^"1        Bram  /.  Anisel  has  passed  his 
/   J.       doctoral  examination  in  medicine 
(equivalent  to  an  M.D.  degree)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam  and  is  interning  at  several 
Ainsterdam  hospitals. 

Christopher  L.  Barker,  who  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  May,  is  interning  at  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco. 

Alp'ed  L.  Boulware  (Sc.M.)  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  May  and  is  interning  in 
medicine  at  the  University  Hospitals  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jeffrey  A.  Carver,  who  received  his 
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master's  degree  in  marine  affairs  from  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  in  1974,  is  a 
fiction  writer  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
is  currently  at  work  on  his  first  science- 
fiction  novel.  Seas  of  Emathe. 

Charles  F.  Colby,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  New  York  Medical  College  in 
June,  is  a  resident  in  family  medicine  at  the 
Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham, 
N.C. 

Patricia  L.  Gerbarg,  who  received  her 
M.D.  degree  from  Harvard  in  June,  is  an  in- 
tern at  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Hospital.  Her 
husband.  Nelson  Braslow,  is  an  intern  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  They  live  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Richard  B.  Lacki,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
May,  is  a  resident  in  family  medicine  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Jerold  Mikzewski,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Georgetown  University  in  June, 
is  doing  his  internship  and  residency  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in 
Providence. 

Robert  Noi'ak  and  Pamela  Peksa  were 
married  June  22,  1974,  and  are  living  in 
Peoria,  111.  Robert  and  Pamela  both  received 
their  M.D.  degrees  in  May  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  are  doing  their  residencies  in 
pediatrics  at  St.  Francis  Medical  Center  in 
Peoria. 

Lise  Pothin  O'Farrell  and  her  husband, 
Anthony  G.  O'Farrell  (see  '73),  are  parents  of  a 
son,  Michael,  bom  in  1974. 

Stephen  Preblud  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Boston  University  this  year  and  is  doing 
his  pediatric  internship  at  Boston  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center. 

Christine  Riley,  who  received  her  Ph.D. 
degree  in  psychology  from  Princeton  in 
January,  is  assistant  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Her  husband, 
Christopher  Bertelo,  is  a  research  associate  in 
chemistry  at  the  university. 

Rick  Roedersheimer,  who  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati this  year,  is  doing  his  internship  and 
residency  in  surgery  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  and  his  wife, 
Marianne,  have  a  nine-month-old  daughter, 
Melissa. 

John  W.  Thompson  and  Diana  R.  Garmat 
were  married  Aug.  31  in  Wheaton,  Md.  John 
is  a  third-year  medical  student  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  Diana 
received  her  B.S.  degree  in  medical  technol- 
ogy from  Thomas  Jefferson  University  in 
1974.  They  live  in  Camden,  N.J. 

Edwin  M.  Wilson,  who  received  his 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Finance  in 
1973,  is  assistant  director  of  capital  analyses, 
long-term  planning,  and  special  projects  for 
CBS,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

^^  William  Broum  is  a  development 
/  ^  engineer  with  Harvey  Hubbell, 
Inc.,  in  Huntington,  W.Va. 

Meg  Fuller  is  a  waitress  at  Leo's,  a  res- 
taurant in  downtown  Providence. 

Laura  D.  Goodman  and  John  H.  Humphrey 
were  married  July  26  in  Boston.  Bertrice  Wood 
was  maid  of  honor.  Laura  is  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  and  her  husband  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  archaeology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  where  they  now  live. 


Roger  C.  Quinn,  Jr.,  and  Joanne  Rolfe  '74 
were  married  May  17  in  New  York  City  and 
are  living  in  Hackensack,  N.J.  Attendants  in- 
cluded Wayne  Mathews,  Tom  Mastro  '73,  and 
Myron  Rolfe  '78.  Roger  is  a  staff  assistant  in 
the  treasury  division  of  American  Cyanamid, 
and  Joanne  is  clinic  coordinator  for  the  New 
York  Institute  for  Child  Development. 

Bruce  Schneider  and  Donna  Perry  were 
married  June  21  and  are  living  in  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.  Bruce  received  his  M.S.  degree 
from  Villanova  University  in  1973  and  is 
working  toward  his  Ph.D.  in  applied  statis- 
tics at  Temple  University.  He  is  employed  as 
a  senior  analyst/statistician  by  Wyeth 
Laboratories  in  Philadelphia. 

Robert  S.  Sparks  (M.A.T.)  and  Zelda  Sil- 
verberg  were  married  Aug.  3  in  Cranston, 
R.I.,  where  they  now  live.  Robert  is  with  the 
Cranston  School  Department. 

Luetic  Wawzonek  Tltompson  is  a  graduate 
student  in  microbiology  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  She  and  her  husband, 
Steveti  G.  Thompson  (see  '73),  Live  in  State 
College,  Pa. 

Kenneth  Weiner,  who  received  his  J.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
June,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
1975-76  Legal  Honors  Program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's Office  of  General  Counsel  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

^O        Willmm  H.  Brown  III  received 
/  J       his  master's  degree  in  international 
affairs  from  Columbia  in  May  and  is  now 
employed  as  a  petroleum  analyst  with  Walter 
J.  Levy  Consultants,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

Jeannie  deBrun  Duffy  (Ph.D.,  '69  A.M.) 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Simmons  College. 

William  P.  Hankowsky,  who  is  completing 
requirements  for  his  master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic administration  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
is  director  of  the  department  of  community 
development  for  the  city  of  Camden,  N.J. 

Lynn  Higgins  received  her  M.Phil,  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Edinburgh's  de- 
partment of  urban  design  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  is  now  working  as  a  towm  planner 
in  Glasgow's  local  plans  and  implementation 
department. 

Anne  Hinman  and  Michael  Diffily  '67  were 
married  July  12  in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  and 
are  living  in  Providence.  Anne  is  office  man- 
ager of  the  Brown  News  Bureau,  and 
Michael  is  associate  director  of  admissions  at 
Roger  Williams  College. 

Suzanne  Nolan  is  a  teacher  and  coach  at 
the  Kings  wood -Oxford  School  in  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Anthony  G.  O'Farrell  (Ph.D.)  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  St. 
Patrick's  College  in  Maynooth,  Ireland.  He 
was  previously  an  assistant  professor  at 
UCLA.  Anthony  and  his  wife,  Lise  Pothin 
O'Farrell  '71,  are  parents  of  a  son,  Michael,  1. 

Earlene  Wright  O'Hare  (A.M.)  is  an  execu- 
tive secretary  with  the  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 
in  New  York  City. 

Steven  G.  Thompson  is  working  toward 
his  Sc.M.  degree  in  electrical  engineering  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  under  a  West- 
em  Electric  Fellowship  Program.  He  and  his 
wafe,  Lucile  Wawzonek  Thompson  (see  '72),  live 
in  State  College,  Pa. 

continued  on  page  48 


Susan  Cutler  Linsley  '64 

"Flying  is  a  dynamite  feeling'' 


Susan  Cutler  Linsley  '64,  a  commercial 
pilot  and  flight  training  instructor  at  North 
Central  Airways  in  Lincoln,  R.I.,  first  started 
flying  five  years  ago  when  a  friend  offered  to 
teach  her  and,  she  recalls  now,  "1  just  didn't 
want  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

She  liked  flying  so  much  that  she  earned 
her  private  pilot's  license  nine  months  later 
and  sviitched  from  teaching  pottery  at  her 
homeinWrentham,  Massachusetts,  to  teach- 
ing ground  school  in  the  aviation  department 
at  a  nearby  junior  college.  In  1974,  she  re- 
ceived her  commercial  pilot's  license  with  in- 
strument rating  (allowing  her  to  fly  in  bad 
weather)  and  this  past  July,  she  became  a 
certified  flight  instructor  at  North  Central, 
the  largest  flight  school  in  southern  New 
England. 

The  first  woman  instructor  the  school 
has  ever  hired,  Susan  Linsley  is  totally 
unruffled  by  the  double  entendre  joking  of 
the  male  pilots  and  the  occasional  locker- 
room-like  atmosphere  of  the  airport  lounge. 
"You  have  to  roll  with  the  punches,"  she 
says.  "You  can't  be  squeamish  about  the  lan- 
guage because  they  don't  make  any  conces- 
sions. And,"  she  adds  bluntly,  "I  wouldn't 
want  them  to." 

Sue  has  initiated  a  new  program  at 
North  Central,  a  "first-mate  course,"  for 
people  who  are  frequent  passengers  in  light 
aircraft  but  do  not  have  pilot's  licenses.  The 
program  includes  four  hours  of  ground 


school  (training  in  such  areas  as  basic 
aerodynamics,  navigation,  how  an  engine 
works  —  "it's  more  important  to  know  this 
in  the  air  than  it  is  on  the  ground  because 
you  can't  pull  over  to  the  side  of  a  cloud  and 
park")  as  well  as  four  hours  of  flying  time. 
Sue  also  gives  flight  instruction  to  private 
students  who  are  working  toward  various 
types  of  licenses. 

Sue  has  competed  in  a  number  of  air 
races,  including  this  year's  1,429-mile  Angel 
Derby  (also  known  as  the  All  Women's  Inter- 
national Air  Race)  from  Ontario,  Canada,  to 
Titusville,  Florida,  in  which  she  flew  against 
105  women  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  Bahamas.  In  1973,  she  placed  ninth 
in  the  All-Women  New  England  Air  Race  out 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  her  mother  as  co- 
pilot. (Although  Sue's  mother  didn't  have 
her  pilot's  license  at  the  time,  she  now  owns 
her  own  plane  and  expects  to  get  her  license 
this  fall.) 

"Flying  is  a  dynamite  feeling,"  says  Sue, 
"especially  when  you're  alone  and  you  can 
fly  wherever  you  please.  And  it's  a  challenge 
knowing  that  nobody  except  you  can  land 
the  plane,  for  if  any  part  of  flying  is  seat-of- 
the-pants,  it's  landing.  There's  very  little  in- 
side the  cockpit  to  help  you."  There's  also  a 
touch  of  glamor  in  knowing  how  to  fly. 
Susan  often  uses  her  own  private  plane,  a 
Cessna  210,  to  wing  her  way  to  places  like 
Martha's  Vineyard  or  Block  Island  for  the 


day,  or  even  just  for  lunch. 

According  to  Sue,  learning  to  fly  can  be 
a  tremendous  ego  booster.  "You  realize  it's  a 
hell  of  a  thing  and  you  get  pretty  damn 
proud  of  yourself,"  she  says.  "Many  people 
feel  that  if  they  can  hack  flying,  they  can 
hack  anything."  And  Susan?  "I've  always 
felt  there  wasn't  anything  I  couldn't  do  any- 
way." She  has  been  used  to  "solo  flights"  for 
years,  even  before  she  ever  climbed  into  a 
cockpit.  She  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
geology  department  at  Brown  for  a  time  and 
was  in  the  minority  again  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  where  she  did  graduate  work  in 
the  subject. 

And  last  fall,  when  she  and  her  two 
children  moved  to  a  new  house  on  Lake 
Pearl  in  Wrentham,  Sue  created  her  own 
plans  for  remodeling  the  former  summer  cot- 
tage by  drawing  them  on  a  two-story  scale 
model  made  of  masonite.  She  also  mixed 
mortar  and  tacked  up  shingles  right  along- 
side the  workmen  who  were  helping  rebuild 
the  house. 

Lately,  Susan's  twelve-year-old  daugh- 
ter has  shown  an  interest  in  learning  to  fly, 
but  Sue  is  playing  it  cool.  "I've  seen  too 
many  pilots'  offspring  who've  felt  compelled 
to  learn,"  she  says,  "and  they  don't  fly 
around  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it.  I'm  going 
to  keep  a  low  profile  and  let  her  initiate  it 
when  the  time  comes."  K.S. 


Sue  Linsley  before 
a  flight:  "Nobody 
except  you  can 
land  the  plane." 
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^A      Robert  S.  Berens  is  an  assistant 
/  Tt       air  pollution  control  engineer 
with  the  Boston  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission. 

Beth  Ann  Bowman  and  Douglas  C.  Smith 
were  married  Aug.  9,  1975,  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
They  live  in  Pittsburgh,  where  Beth  is  a 
second-year  medical  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  Douglas  is  with  the 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank. 

Chesley  Emery  and  Michelle  Rossi  '75  were 
married  recently  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  where 
they  now  live. 

Daniel  A.  lost  and  Kerry  Kelly  ('77  M) 
were  married  June  29  in  TomkinsviUe,  N.Y., 
and  are  living  in  Providence.  Daniel  recently 
completed  requirements  for  his  Sc.M.  degree 
in  dvil  engineering  from  MIT,  and  Kerry  is  a 
third-year  medical  student  at  Brown.  She  is 
retaining  her  own  name. 

Rosalind  A.  Palmer  and  David  A.  Sorber 
were  married  Aug.  9  in  Brown's  Manning 
Chaf)el.  The  bride's  parents  are  lames  L. 
Palmer  '49  and  Ann  Clarke  Palmer  '48. 
Rosalind  and  David  are  living  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  is  a  first-year  medical  student 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College. 

loanne  Rolfe  andRogerC.  Quinn,  Ir.  '71 
were  married  May  17  in  New  York  City, 
and  are  living  in  Hackensack,  N.J.  Wayne 
Mathews  '72,  Tom  Mastro  '73,  and  Myron  Rolfe 
'78  were  among  the  attendants.  Joanne  is 
clinic  coordinator  for  the  New  York  Institute 
for  Child  Development,  and  Roger  is  a  staff 
assistant  in  the  treasury  division  of  American 
Cyanamid. 

loseph  M.  Snyder  is  area  manager  in 
charge  of  productton  for  Pepperidge  Farm, 
Inc.,  in  Downers  Grove,  III. 

Dominic  Starsta  is  living  in  Boston  and 
playing  professional  lacrosse  for  the  Boston 
Bolts  of  the  National  Lacrosse  League. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Montreal  Les 
Quebecois. 

Wendy  Temes  and  James  Malgieri  were 
married  Aug.  9  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Attend- 
ants included  lean  Rosenheim,  Amy  Rollason 
'75,  Bruce  MacDonald.  and  John  Ryan.  Wendy 
and  Jim  are  living  in  Arlington,  Va.,  while 
Jim  attends  Georgetown  University  Medical 
School. 

Mary  H.  Thomsen  is  a  graduate  student 
and  research  assistant  in  classics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Jerome  Vascellaro  is  an  engineer  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Steven  Werner  (Sc.M.)  and  Marian  Owens 
'75  were  married  June  14  in  Livingston,  N.J., 
and  are  living  in  Quincy,  Mass.  Attendants 
included  Rhonda  Port  '75  and  loan  Pouvrs  '75. 
Steven  is  an  engineer  with  the  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corp.,  and  Marian  is 
an  engineer  with  GTE  Sylvania. 

lames  Zeckhauser  and  Leslie  Blackacre 
were  married  June  13  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where 
they  now  live.  James  is  with  the  Buffalo 
Sewer  Authority. 

7C       Kathryn  W.  Arnold  is  an  ad- 
/  ^       missions  officer  at  Brown. 

Catherine  Barber  is  manager  of  Florida 
coast  properties  for  Yorktown  Associates 
Realtors  in  Providence. 

Debra  Sue  Belaga  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Kntherine  W.  Billings  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  anthropology  at  George  Washington 


University. 

Paul  Brodeur  and  Denise  Raymond  were 
married  Aug.  2  in  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  and  are 
living  in  Manville,  R.l. 

Lynne  Brodsky  is  a  graduate  student  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Elizabeth  B.  Carder  is  a  law  student  at 
William  and  Mary. 

Joel  R.  Chamy  is  an  English  teacher  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Central  African 
Republic. 

lohn  R.  Clark  is  a  medical  student  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

Rebecca  Croum  is  a  graduate  student 
in  classical  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Susan  R.  Dembrow  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Tulane  University's  School  of  Social  Work. 
Diane  DiGianfilippo  is  a  statistical  analyst 
in  the  actuarial  department  of  the  Commer- 
cial Union  Assurance  Companies  in  Boston. 
Susan  A.  DiMeo  is  a  management  trainee 
at  the  Norfolk  County  Trust  Co.  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Loma  Douglas  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Yale's  School  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health. 

Martha  S.  Faigen  is  a  law  student  at 
Boston  University. 

Elaine  R.  Ferguson  is  a  second-year  medi- 
cal student  at  Duke  University. 

Robert  P.  Forszt  is  a  law  student  at  Val- 
paraiso University. 

Priscilla  A.  Furth  is  a  medical  student  at 
Yale. 

Clare  M.  Gallagher  is  a  research  assistant 
in  the  department  of  surgical  research  at 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Christine  A.  Cleason  is  a  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Steven  M.  Greenberg  is  an  associate  en- 
gineer in  the  operations  analysis  department 
of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Ellen  L.  Gumey  is  a  medical  student  at 
New  York  University. 

Patricia  Henry  and  George  D.  Hill  III 
were  married  Aug.  9  in  Wickford,  R.L,  and 
are  living  in  Groton,  Conn. 

Mayumi  Hikata  is  a  consultant/analyst 
with  DAT  AM  AN,  Inc.,  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Kenneth  W.  Hoadley  is  a  computer 
programmer/analyst  in  Brown's  Computing 
Laboratory. 

Julianne  Ip  is  a  medical  student  at  Brown. 
]udy  A.  Kegl  is  a  graduate  student  at 
MIT. 

Heather  Keppler  is  a  graduate  student  in 
sociology  at  Northwestern  University. 

William  /.  Ketelhut  is  with  the  marketing 
division  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  in 
Mebane,  N.C. 

Karen  Kosavsky  is  a  medical  student  at 
Columbia. 

lean  Lahage  is  a  programmer  trainee  at 
the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  in 
Somerdale,  N.J. 

Laurie  /.  Lamb  is  a  graduate  student  in 
psychology  at  Emory  University. 

State  Rights  Lawrence  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Moses  Brown  School  in  Providence. 

Aileen  Lum  is  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Kathi  C.  Madison  is  a  medical  student  at 
Brown. 


Gail  E.  McCann  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Winifred  A.  Memtt  is  a  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Laura  J.  Metcoff  is  with  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Deborah  L.  Monahan  is  a  librarian  for  the 
Yale  School  of  Drama. 

Constance  B.  Murphy  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Harvard. 

Richard  C.  Muschell  is  a  management 
trainee  with  the  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  in  Boston. 

Kathy  S.  Neniser  is  a  law  student  at 
Brooklyn  College. 

Gerald  S.  Norton,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  business  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Maxine  Olloi>e  is  a  graduate  student  in 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Permsyl- 
vania . 

Marian  Ozvens  and  Stei'en  Weiner  '74 
(Sc.M.)  were  married  June  14  in  Livingston, 
N.J.,  and  are  living  in  Quincy,  Mass.  Attend- 
ants included  Rhonda  Port  and  loan  Pmoers. 
Marian  is  an  engineer  with  GTE  Sylvania, 
and  Steven  is  an  engineer  with  the  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corp. 

Hope  Pillsbury  is  a  technical  assistant 
with  the  Mitre  Corp.  in  McLean,  Va. 

loanne  R.  Polayes  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  and  Environmen- 
tal Studies. 

loan  S.  Powers  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cai'riel  Ra'anan  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Tufts  University's  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy. 

Lane  C.  Reedman  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

lames  ].  Reuter,  Ir.,  is  a  medical  student 
at  Brown. 

Amy  W.  Richardson  is  a  graduate  student 
at  George  Washington  University. 

Esperanza  Rodriguez  is  a  graduate  student 
at  New  York  University. 

Michelle  Rossi  andChesley  Emery  '74  were 
married  recently  in  Cranston,  R.L,  where 
they  now  live. 

Virginia  L.  Roth  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Yale. 

John  W.  Rowings  is  a  law  student  at  In- 
diana University  in  Indianapolis. 

Lynn  K.  Rudich  is  a  medical  student  at 
Yale. " 

Laurie  L.  Rutenberg  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Jerusalem. 

Debra  E.  Sadow  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Virginia  A.  Sauer  is  a  medical  student  at 
Tufts  University. 

Wendy  /.  Schriber  is  a  law  student  at 
Columbia. 

Vivian  E.  Sege  is  a  medical  student  at 
George  Washington  University. 

Linda  /.  Senditz  is  a  medical  student  at 
Brown. 

Jill  Silverman  is  a  medical  student  at  Yale. 

Laura  M.  Smith  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brenda  /.  Spiegler  is  a  research  assistant  in 
neurophysiology  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
InsHtute  of  Research  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Marcia  D.  Spindell  is  a  graduate  student 
in  dance  therapy  at  New  York  University. 

Martha  S.  Sternberg  is  a  medical  student 
at  Brown. 

continued  on  page  50 
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Julie  Liddicoet  '75 

New  link  between  students  and  alumni 


CIipf)ed  from  Newsweek  and  mounted  on 
yellow  construction  paper  behind  Julie 
Liddicoet's  desk  at  the  Brown  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Office  is  a  quote  from  Samuel  Johnson: 
"The  future  is  purchased  by  the  present." 
Assunning  that  Sam  Johnson  knew  his  stuff, 
Julie  must  be  in  for  a  bright  future,  for  her 
present  is  impressive.  At  twenty-one,  she  is 
in  charge  of  student-alumni  relations  at 
Brown  as  well  as  many  programs  for  the 
University's  most  recent  graduates. 

Although  Julie  jokingly  claims  it  was 
"pure,  blind,  dumb  luck"  that  landed  her 
such  an  excellent  first  job,  this  modest  state- 
ment doesn't  take  into  account  her  previous 
work  for  Brown  and  her  activities  as  a  stu- 
dent. She  was  the  division  leader  for  the 
Senior  Class  Gift  Fund,  a  student  extern  at 
Rhode  Island's  largest  law  firm,  Edwards 
and  Angell,  and  was  recently  named  her 
class's  head  agent  for  the  Brown  Fund  as 
well  as  head  of  the  class  of  '75's  "class  com- 
mvinications  executive  board,"  elected  to 
take  the  place  of  class  officers. 

While  an  English  literature  major  at 
Brown  (she  graduated  with  honors),  Julie 
had  never  considered  alumni  relations  as  a 
possible  career.  "My  ideas  about  what  I 
wanted  to  do  after  graduafing  ranged  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  she  says.  "All 
I  knew  was  that  I  wanted  to  work  with  p)eo- 
ple  and  provide  a  service."  She  applied  to 
several  law  schools  but  decided  against  be- 
coming a  lawyer,  at  least  for  the  present,  be- 
cause of  all  the  "bad  press  about  how 
swamped  the  field  was"  and  because  she 
was  eager  for  experience  in  the  9-to-5  work 
world. 

Articulate  and  enthusiasfic,  Julie  sees 
her  job  as  a  chance  to  bring  students  and 
alumni  together  so  that  each  can  gain  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  other. 
Most  of  the  programs  Julie  is  responsible  for 
are  outgrowths  of  the  Student  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Committee,  created  several  years  ago 
by  Julie's  predecessor,  Susan  Au  '72.  These 
include  Career  Nights  and  career  counseling 
programs  in  which  seniors  interested  in  a 
given  profession  can  talk  to  alumni  already 
in  the  field;  the  Extemship  Program  (BAM, 
July/August)  which  enables  juniors  to  spend 
spring  break  working  with  alumni  in  various 
professions  as  trainees;  and  the  Alumni 
Liaison  Program,  a  spinoff  of  the  Welcome 
Wagon  idea,  where  Brown  graduates  wel- 
come new  alumni  to  their  communifies. 
Alumni  in  the  Providence  area  are  recruited 
to  host  informal  suppers  for  students,  pro- 
vide storage  space  for  student's  parapher- 
nalia over  the  summer  vacation,  and  to  offer 
transportation  around  the  city  to  students, 
especially  freshmen,  who  may  be  stranded 
on  the  East  Side. 


julie  Luidicoet  p^ausct^  outside  the  Maddock  Aluiuni  Cciitci . 


"Alumni  are  a  resource,"  says  Julie. 
"Our  programs  show  alumni  that  they  don't 
stop  being  a  member  of  the  Brown  commu- 
nity when  they  graduate.  If  anything,  they 
become  an  even  more  important  member  be- 
cause of  their  support,  both  financial  and 
otherwise."  And  students  also  have  a  lot  to 
gain  from  these  programs,  she  explains. 
Besides  the  obvious  benefits  of  finding  a 
summer  job  at  an  alumnus's  firm  or  having  a 
place  to  get  a  home-cooked  meal  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  semester,  students  find  out 
what  alumni  are  really  bke  —  thereby  shat- 
tering the  stereotyped  image  many  students 
have  of  a  "beer-drinking  guy  sitting  in  the 
football  stadium  in  an  old  letter  sweater 
shouting  Brown  cheers."  Students  also  dis- 
cover ways  in  which  they  themselves  can 


remain  involved  with  Brown  in  future  years. 

When  she  isn't  phoning  students,  talk- 
ing to  alumni,  or  trying  to  raise  money  for 
the  Brown  Fund  ("Now  look,  what's  $10  or 
$15  a  year?  You  spend  at  least  that  much  on 
beer,  so  why  not  cut  out  a  few  beers  a 
week?"),  Julie  can  often  be  found  hunched 
over  a  crossword  puzzle.  "It's  my  obses- 
sion," she  says.  "If  I  miss  the  puzzle  in  the 
Sunday  Neic  York  Times,  I  xerox  it  at  the 
Rockefeller  Library." 

Law  school  is  sfill  in  the  back  of  her 
mind,  but  only  after  she's  had  enough  work 
experience  to  know  exactly  what  she'd  want 
to  do  with  a  J.D.  degree.  Without  some 
specific  goal,  she  says,  "graduafing  from  law 
school  these  days  is  getfing  to  be  like  being 
an  English  major  in  college."  K.S. 
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Carol  L.  Stone  is  a  graduate  student  at 
MIT's  Sloan  School  of  Management. 

Barbara  E.  Streusand  is  with  WLVH-FM 
radio  station  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  H.  Taylor  is  a  selected  accounts  rep- 
resentative with  the  Burroughs  Corp.  in  East 
Providence. 

Emily  Tien  is  a  graduate  student  in  en- 
gineering at  Stanford. 

Susan  van  Diepen  is  a  statement  analyst  in 
the  credit  and  lending  department  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York  City. 

Andrea  Waintroob  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Vassie  C.  Ware  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Yale. 

Laura  V.  Weis  is  business  manager  and 
secretary  at  Brown's  Hillel  House. 

Debra  L.  Willen  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Teddy  R.  Wilster  is  a  graduate  student  in 
business  at  Stanford. 

Scott  Wolf  is  a  junior  analyst  with  Peter 
Hart  Research  Associates  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Milica  Zarkoi'ic  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Francis  ].  Zeronda  is  a  law  student  at 
Georgetown  University. 

Jerinifer  D.  Zollner  is  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

^^       Kerry  Kelly  (M)  and  Daniel  A. 
/    /         /os(  '74  were  married  June  29  in 
Tomkinsville,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Provi- 
dence. Kerry,  who  will  retain  her  own  name, 
is  a  third-year  medical  student  at  Brown,  and 
Daniel  recently  completed  requirements  for 
his  Sc.M.  degree  in  civil  engineering  from 

Mrr. 


Deaths 


Katharine  Marion  MacKenzie  '07,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  former  chairman  of  the  French  depart- 
ment at  Tolman  High  School  in  Pawtucket; 
Aug.  22.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate.  Miss 
MacKenzie  had  been  a  Pawtucket  resident 
for  seventy-five  years  and  had  been  retired 
from  her  teaching  position  since  1950.  She 
served  as  secretary  of  her  Pembroke  class 
from  1907  to  1917  and  had  one  term  as  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Modem  Lan- 
guages Association.  There  are  no  immediate 
survivors. 

Col.  Ernest  Stratton  Barker  '12,  Macon,  Ga., 
retired  career  officer  with  the  U.S.  Army; 
March  29.  Graduahng  from  Yale  in  1912, 
Colonel  Barker  was  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
New  York  City  until  enlisting  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I.  In  the  1920s,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Infantry  School,  the 
Signal  School,  and  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife.  Hazel  Rogers  Barker, 
800  Orange  Terrace,  Macon;  and  a  brother, 
Tlwmpson  M.  Barker  '16,  of  South  Freeport, 
Maine. 

Minnie  May  Fogg  Cilmore  '12,  Concord, 
N.H.,  former  school  teacher;  July  25.  She 


taught  school  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont for  five  years  after  graduation,  before 
marrying  George  Gilmore,  who  died  in  1963. 
Mrs.  Gilmore  was  active  in  undergraduate 
affairs  when  at  Brown  and  recently  was  a 
deaconess  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Concord.  Theta  Lambda  Tau.  Sur- 
vivors include  a  sister,  Mrs.  Fred  Mitchell,  of 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Stephen  Albert  Greene  "17,  Edgewood,  R.I., 
retired  farmer;  Aug.  7.  A  life-long  resident  of 
Edgewood,  Mr.  Greene  did  farming  and  for 
a  time  was  a  shipping  clerk  with  Smith- 
Holden  Dental  Supply,  Providence.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Dorothy  Neil 
Greene,  15  Villa  Ave.,  Edgewood;  and  a 
son,  Stephen  A.  Greene,  Jr.  '49. 

Herbert  Lindsey  Manchester  '18,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  retired  investment  counselor  with  Stud- 
ley  Shupert  &  Co.,  Boston;  July  17.  Mr.  Man- 
chester transferred  to  Brown  from  Wesleyan 
in  1915.  During  World  War  1,  he  was  an  en- 
sign in  naval  aviation.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Ruth  Sampson 
Manchester,  1401  Belle  View  Blvd.,  Alex- 
andria; a  son,  Alan;  and  a  daughter,  Jean. 

Edmund  Ingersoll  Leeds,  Jr.  '26,  East  Green- 
wich, R.I.,  retired  eastern  representative  for 
W.R.C.  Smith  Publishing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
July  26.  Mr.  Leeds  contributed  short  stories 
to  fiction  magazines  and  Sunday  feature 
stories  to  newspaper  syndicates.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Helen  Blanch  Leeds,  32 
Alger  Ave.,  East  Greenwich. 

Nelson  James  Conlong  '28,  East  Providence, 
attorney  and  former  chief  counsel  of  the 
Providence  office  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Aug.  4.  Mr.  Conlong  was  a 
1932  graduate  of  Boston  University  Law 
School.  He  organized  the  Young  Republican 
Club  of  Providence  in  1937  and  was  an  officer 
of  the  Third  Ward  Committee.  In  the  early 
1940s  he  served  as  assistant  counsel  to  the 
state  Unemployment  Compensation  Board. 
Mr.  Conlong  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  daughter,  Lynne  F.  Gilson,  of  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

George  Francis  Leis  '28,  Caldwell,  N.J.,  re- 
tired owner  of  Leis  Dental  Equipment  Co., 
East  Orange,  N.J.;  June  16.  Phi  Kappa.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife.  Marietta  Napoliello 
Leis,  23  Westville  Ave.,  Caldwell;  two 
daughters,  and  a  son. 

Stanley  Alton  Terry  '28,  Middlebury,  Conn., 
rehred  title  examiner  with  the  Department  of 
Transportahon  in  Connecticut;  April  24.  Mr. 
Terry  had  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Middlebury  and  as  Master  of  the  King  Sol- 
omon Lodge  of  Masons.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Marion  Donovan  Terry,  Box 
544,  Middlebury;  and  sons,  Stanley  and 
Jonathan. 

David  Joseph  Colbert  '29,  '31  A.M.,  Crans- 
ton, R.I.,  former  professor  at  Brown  and  at 
Siena  College  in  Albany  N.Y.;  Aug.  7.  Pro- 
fessor Colbert  taught  mathematics  and  ac- 
counting at  Brown  from  1929  to  1934  and 
later  taught  at  St.  Bonaventure,  Hunter  Col- 
lege in  New  York,  and  St.  Rose  College  in 
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Mark 
Donohue  '59 

"Doing  something 
you  wanted  to  do'' 

"Are  you  afraid  of  dying  in  a  crash?"  a 
young  student  once  asked  Mark  Donohue. 

"No,"  answered  Donohue  thoughtfully. 
"If  you  die  in  a  race  car,  you  die  doing  some- 
thing you  wanted  to  do." 

On  August  19  in  Austria,  Mark  Dono- 
hue '59,  the  world's  most  versatile  race 
driver  who  was  also  considered  by  many  to 
be  its  best,  died  doing  something  he  wanted 
to  do.  Driving  the  dangerous  Grand  Prix  cir- 
cuit that  a  year  ago  had  taken  the  life  of  the 
only  other  Ivy  Leaguer  in  professional  racing 
—  Mark's  former  teammate  and  friend,  Peter 
Revson  —  Donohue  died  of  injuries  follow- 
ing a  crash  in  Zeltweg,  Austria. 

It  was  a  supreme  and  tragic  irony  that 
the  crash  of  Donohue' s  Formula  1  racer  was 
caused  by  a  blown  tire  during  a  practice  run. 

It  was  ironic  because,  while  Donohue's 
car  crashed  through  a  fence  and  knocked 
down  a  series  of  billboards,  he  was  not 
believed  to  be  seriously  injured.  But  he  had 
been  struck  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  debris 
and  later,  when  he  began  to  have  severe 
headaches,  he  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
where  he  died  two  days  later  after  brain 
surgery  to  remove  a  clot. 

There  was  irony  because  after  a  million 
miles  during  a  sixteen-year  career  of  red- 
lining sports  cars,  stocks,  Indianapolis 
machines.  Formula  1,  and  all  the  rest,  the 
end  came  in  a  practice  run. 

As  the  complete  cerebral  driver  who  be- 
lieved his  victories  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  his  education,  his  reflexes,  and  a  good 
machine,  Donohue  was  never  part  of 
racing's  blow-and-go  fraternity,  whose 
members  regularly  defied  death  in  a  manner 
that  made  one  curious  as  to  whether  they 
harbored  a  secret  wish.  Racing  is,  Mark  once 
observed,  a  matter  of  car  and  driver  operat- 
ing at  100  percent  efficiency.  If  the  car  is 
operated  at  110  percent  while  the  driver  is 
only  at  100  percent,  the  result  is  a  crash. 

"I  get  accused  of  sand-bagging,  of  laying 
back  until  the  other  cars  are  out  of  the  race," 
Donohue  said  in  1972  before  he  added  the 
Indianapolis  500  jewel  to  his  collection. 
"That's  not  it  at  all.  I'm  not  a  spectacular 
driver,  but  I  don't  hang  back.  I  try  to  drive 
fast  and  keep  the  car  on  the  road.  1  know  the 
hours  our  people  spend  on  a  car.  I'm  driving 
out  there  for  them,  and  I  have  only  a  few 
hours  to  make  good  on  the  weeks  and 
months  they  spend  in  the  garage.  I  can't  do 
that  in  a  ditch." 

And  it  was  probably  the  ultimate  irony 
that  Mark  Donohue  even  attempted  what  he 
said  no  one  else  had  ever  done  successfully 
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—  retire  and  then  make  a  comeback  in  rac- 
ing. Donohue  was  wise  enough  to  win  what 
there  was  to  win,  to  coldly  assess  his  own 
abilities  and  reflexes  ("I'll  drive  as  long  as  I 
am  competitive,"  he  had  said),  and  then  to 
get  out  while  he  was  ahead. 

Donohue  won  fifty-seven  races  and 
more  than  $1  million.  He  had  beaten  the  best 
there  was  at  Daytona,  Indianapolis,  and  at 
Pocono.  He  won  the  Trans- AM  and  helped 
put  American  Motors  ("What's  a  Javelin?") 
on  the  map  and  was  a  youthful  image  for  pro- 
spective Sunoco  gasoline  purchasers,  who, 
marketing  studies  showed,  were  mostly  the 
older  crowd.  He  had  walked  away  from 
minor  accidents  and  survived  several  serious 
ones.  Donohue's  first  marriage  was  a  racing 
casualty,  and  his  wife  won  custody  of  their 
two  young  sons. 

And  then  Donohue  won  the  Can- Am, 
calmly  announced  he  was  past  his  peak  at  37 
and  it  was  time  to  quit.  He  took  over  as  pres- 
ident of  Penske  Racing  at  a  salary  of  $100,000 
(less  than  he  made  in  1971  before  he  won  it 
all)  and  married  again.  His  new  bride,  Eden, 
did  not  long  for  an  extensive  career  as  a  rac- 
ing wife  waiting  for  news  of  Mark's  progress 
in  sixteen  deadly  races  of  the  Grand  Prix. 
After  seven  months  of  marriage,  she  com- 
mented prophetically  in  the  August  4,  1975, 
issue  oi  People  magazine:  "If  1  ever  knew  that 
I  would  be  doing  the  same  thing  in  three 
years  that  I  am  doing  today,"  she  said  in  ob- 
vious reference  to  her  concern  over  Mark's 


safety,  "1  would  hate  it."  Two  weeks  later 
and  207  days  into  Donohue's  comeback  at- 
tempt, it  all  ended  in  an  Austrian  hospital. 

For  those  who  knew  Mark  Donohue 
outside  the  racing  profession,  the  question 
persists  why  the  nicest  guy  in  racing,  and 
one  whose  approach  to  a  dangerous  profes- 
sion was  built  upon  his  ability  to  carefully  as- 
sess the  facts,  would  attempt  what  no  one 
else  has  been  able  to  do.  Others  have  said 
that  Donohue  had  tried  to  get  the  grease, 
sweat,  and  tears  out  of  his  blood  and 
couldn't  do  it.  When  Peter  Revson  was  lost 
to  the  Penske  Racing  Team's  Grand  Prix  ef- 
fort, the  question  arose  as  to  who  would 
drive  the  Formula  1  car  which  had  been  built, 
tuned,  and  made  ready  under  Donohue's 
careful  direction.  The  temptation  was  too 
much,  for  as  Donohue  remarked  in  People: 
"Watching  others  pilot  your  car  is  like  seeing 
another  man  in  bed  with  your  wife." 

And  yet  there  was  something  even  more 
basic  in  Donohue's  makeup  that  made  the 
opportunity  to  drive  the  Grand  Prix  impossi- 
ble to  reject.  It  was  a  quality  noted  by  racing 
writer  Jack  Brady  in  a  piece  he  wrote  about 
Donohue.  Said  Brady: 

"Donohue,  like  most  champions,  has  a 
streak  in  him  that  belies  his  nickname  of 
Captain  Nice,  and  like  most  athletes  in  the 
solitary  sports,  he  has  a  very  tough  and 
ribald  sense  of  humor.  It  would  be  unnatural 
for  a  competitor  who  must  continuously  de- 
pend on  his  unique  ability  to  keep  himself 


Mark  Donohue  talks  with  engineering  studeiits  oti  a  visit  to  campus  in  1972. 


alive  and  who  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
his  superior  physical  gifts,  to  take  anyone 
but  his  peers  too  seriously.  In  Donohue's 
case,  you  have  the  added  advantage  of  a 
trained  mind.  This  same  introspective  exis- 
tence makes  many  professional  sportsmen 
extremely  sensitive  to  failure  in  any  degree, 
and  Donohue  seems  to  be  one  of  these.  Ju- 
bilant in  victory,  he  can  be  almost  morose 
when  he  feels  his  error  contributed  to  losing 
a  race." 

Victory  was  a  word  Donohue  under- 
stood and  he  could  not  wait  long  for  the  ver- 
dict. The  competent  people  he  knew  took 
most  of  their  lifetime  to  become  a  vice- 
president  or  a  president  of  their  company. 
Mark  Donohue  had  what  he  called  an  "in- 
stant report  card."  Glancing  at  a  naked  race 
car  sitting  on  two  rails  with  no  suspension 
system  and  just  an  engine,  Donohue  said  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether and  a  week  later  know  if  they  were 
competent  or  not. 

"If  you  don't  win  the  race,"  Mark  said, 
"sure  we  can  say  the  gear  box  blew,  or  a  Hre 
blew,  or  we  weren't  fast  enough.  If  we  work 
hard  enough,  maybe  we  can  win  the  next 
one.  I  like  the  idea  of  great  success  or  great 
failure.  Unlike  the  guy  at  sixty-five,  we  can 
make  another  start  next  week." 

Mark  Donohue  was  buried  in  his 
hometown  of  Summit,  N.J.,  on  August  25. 
Among  his  pallbearers  was  his  boyhood 
friend,  David  M.  Lawton  '58. 

Robert  A.  Reichley 
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Albany  before  taking  the  fwst  at  Siena  in 
1942.  He  taught  there  until  1966  when  a  heart 
attack  forced  his  retirement.  Professor 
Colbert's  other  life  was  politics.  He  com- 
muted from  Albany  to  Cranston  for  many 
years  while  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
city's  Third  Ward  Committee,  a  post  he  held 
when  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  mayor  in 
1964.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Agnes 
Daley-Benison  Colbert,  1890  Broad  St., 
Cranston;  a  son,  David;  and  daughters  Mary 
and  Anne. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Howes  '29,  Cumberland, 
R.I.,  retired  school  teacher;  Aug.  11.  Miss 
Howes  taught  algebra  at  Goff  Junior  High  in 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  from  1931  to  1943  and 
taught  biology  at  Tolman  High  in  the  same 
city  until  her  retirement  in  1966.  At  one  time 
she  operated  a  summer  guest  house  at  Oak 
Bluffs  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Her  father  was 
the  \ate  James  S.  Howes  '02.  Surviving  is  a  sis- 
ter, Virginia  F.  Howes  '32,  R.F.D.  #2,  Cum- 
berland. 

Dr.  lames  Hope  Bimie  '32  A.M.,  Philadel- 
phia, retired  assistant  director  of  scientific 
liaison  with  Smith  Kline  &  French  Lab- 
oratories, Philadelphia;  Dec.  11.  In  his  most 
recent  position.  Dr.  Bimie  was  responsible 
for  academic  and  scientific  liaison  with  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  with  black  high 
school  students  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Philadelphia  manufac- 
turer of  prescription  medicine  and  other 
health-related  products  in  1962,  Dr.  Bimie 
was  professor  of  biology  at  Morehouse  Col- 
lege from  1951  to  1962  and  associate  profes- 
sor at  Syracuse  University  from  1948  to  1951 . 
He  received  his  A.B.  from  Morehouse  Col- 
lege in  1930  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Syracuse  in 
1948.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi.  Survivors 
are  not  known. 

Dr.  Ray  Donald  Albright  '33  A.M.,  '37 
Ph.D.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  vice-president 
of  the  group  department  of  Provident  Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Chattanooga; 
June  13.  The  1932  graduate  of  William  Jewell 
College  had  been  with  Provident  since  1949. 
Dr.  Albright  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  11.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Brown  Albright,  1610  Carroll  Ln., 
Chattanooga;  and  three  daughters. 

Daniel  Wepley  Moger,  Jr.  '33,  Riverside, 
Conn.,  partner  in  the  real  estate  firm  of 
Cleveland,  Duble  &  Arnold  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  July  17.  Before  assuming  his  most  re- 
cent position,  Mr.  Moger  was  controller  at 
Microphase  Corp.  in  Cos  Cob,  Conn.  Alpha 
Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  HartUne  Moger,  Riverside  Ave., 
Riverside;  sons  Todd  F.  Moger  '67,  Bruce  D. 
Moger  '69,  Daniel  W.  Moger;  and  a  daughter, 
Melissa  H.  Moger  '71. 

Francis  Godfrey  Peacock  '33,  Millville,  N.J., 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Glassboro 
State  College,  Glassboro,  N.J.;  July  10.  Mr. 
Peacock  attended  law  school  at  Penn,  taught 
at  Millville  High  School  from  1935  to  1946, 
and  then  joined  the  staff  of  Glassboro  State 
College,  formerly  New  Jersey  State  College. 
He  earned  an  A.M.  at  Columbia  in  1942. 


Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Louise  Ripa  Peacock,  115  Pine  St., 
Millville. 

William  Borden  Eddy  '34,  Hingham,  Mass., 
retired  sales  promotion  supervisor  with  Lib- 
erty Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston;  July  13. 
Earlier  in  his  career,  Mr.  Eddy  had  served  as 
regional  manager  for  United  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  Atlanta.  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dora  Mitchell 
Eddy,  10  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Hingham;  a  son, 
Robert  M.  Eddy  '68;  and  a  daughter,  Barbara 
Eddy  Duggan  '66  M.  A.T. 

Edward  Webster  Thomas  '34,  Stuart,  Fla., 
retired  area  industrial  lubrication  engineer 
with  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  June  22.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
worked  for  Atlantic  Richfield  for  thirty-one 
years  before  retiring  in  1970  and  moving  to 
Florida  with  his  first  wife,  Elsie  Jeffries 
Thomas,  who  died  in  1973.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
active  in  the  Program  for  the  Seventies  and 
other  alumni  activities.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Marion,  at  Vista  Pine  Condomin- 
ium, 1800  East  Ocean  Blvd.,  Stuart;  and  a 
daughter,  Judith. 

Donald  Campbell  Crosby  '39,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  retired  major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve; 
July  2.  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Crosby  had 
worked  as  a  paper  salesman  and  as  an  in- 
terior decorator  with  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.  While  serving  as  a  lieuten- 
ant with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Crosby  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross.  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rhoda  Levene 
Crosby,  9940  7th  Way  N.,  Apt.  102,  St. 
Petersburg;  and  a  daughter,  Diane. 

Margaret  Alice  Smith  Dursin  '41,  Princeton 
Junction,  N.J.,  educator  and  writer;  July  3.  A 
magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate,  Mrs.  Dursin  eamed  a  master's  at 
Columbia  Teachers  College  in  1958.  She  was 
the  former  director  of  adult  education  in 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  was  an  instructor  at 
Westchester  Community  College,  and 
served  as  the  first  woman  instructor  at  the 
Westchester  County  Prison.  Mrs.  Dursin 
had  short  stories  published  in  many  mag- 
azines, including  Harper's.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  a  copy  editor  in  the 
publication  division  of  Educational  Testing 
Service  in  Princeton.  Survivors  include 
her  husband,  Henry  L.  Dursin  '42,  Bear  Brook 
Rd.,  Princeton  Junction;  a  son,  Henry  Peter 
Dursin  '67;  and  daughters  Philomene  and 
Margaret. 

Abraham  Klibanoff  '48,  Manchester,  Conn., 
executive  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Manchester  Modes,  Inc.,  Manchester; 
June  8.  Phi  Lambda  Phi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Karen  Nelson  Klibanoff,  14  Dorset 
Ln.,  Manchester;  a  son,  Alan;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Lauren. 

Dr.  Edward  Lewis  Wagner  '48  Ph.D.,  Pull- 
man, Wash,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Washington  State  University  for  the  past 
twenty-six  years;  April  24.  A  distinguished 
physical  chemist.  Dr.  Wagner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manhattan  Project  research  team 
at  the  University  of  Califomia  and  at  Oak 


Ridge,  Tenn.,  from  1942  to  1946,  during  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  1939 
University  of  Califomia  graduate  received  a 
National  Science  Foundation  postdoctoral 
fellowship  in  1960-61  to  support  research  in 
England  at  the  Math  Institute  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. While  at  Brown,  Dr.  Wagner  re- 
ceived the  Eastman  Fellowship  in  Physical 
Chemistry  and  won  the  Potter  Prize  in 
Chemistry  for  the  thesis  of  highest  merit. 
Survivors  include  his  wife.  Dr.  Juanita  H. 
Wagner,  assistant  professor  of  cherrustry  at 
Washington  State  University,  at  965  B.  St. 
NE,  Pullman;  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Joseph  Vmcent  Carey,  Jr.  '50,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  industrial  salesman  with  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Bridgeport; 
July  14.  Mr.  Carey  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean 
War.  Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include 
his  son,  William  B.  Carey  '76,  33  Riverview 
Rd.,  Framingham. 

Douglas  Myron  Rosenthal  '62,  Brighton, 
Mass.,  an  employee  of  Everett  Motors,  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  April  18.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Kate  Raferty  Rosenthal,  1626  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Brighton. 

Randall  Howard  Lane  '70,  Sparta,  N.J.;  May 
12.  Delta  Phi  Omega.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  including  Howard  A.  Lane,  24  Log 
Cabin  Terrace,  Sparta. 

Gregory  LaVaughn  Brown  '71,  Berkeley, 
Calif.;  sometime  in  1974.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
starting  end  on  the  football  team.  Survivors 
include  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Brown,  Jr.,  66  Monticello  Place,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Laura  Lea  Hedgecock  '71,  Rochester,  Mirm.; 
Feb.  14.  Miss  Hedgecock  had  been  involved 
in  writing,  especially  poetry  and  personal 
experiences.  Survivors  include  her  parents  at 
1689  7V2  Ave.  N.E.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Paul  A.  Herrnult  '77,  Westport,  Conn.; 
during  the  summer.  Mr.  Herrault  had  been 
on  medical  leave  during  the  spring  semester 
because  of  illness.  Survivors  include  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  Herrault,  8 
Wild  Oak  Ln.,  Westport. 


Correction 

Only  on  rare  occasions  is  the  BAM 
pleased  to  report  an  error.  The  obituary  on 
William  H.  O'Connell  '55  in  the  September 
issue  was  such  an  error.  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
alive  and  well.  Our  report  was  based  on 
erroneous  information  sent  to  the  Alumni 
Records  Office.  We  regret  the  error  and  any 
embarrassment  caused  Mr.  O'Connell. 
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Mr.  Homig's  resignation 

Editor:  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Brozvn 
Alumni  Monthly  for  its  perceptive  account  of 
Dr.  Homig's  resignation  from  the  presidency 
of  Brown.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Brown 
whose  impressions  of  Dr.  Homig  were 
shapied  for  the  most  part  bv  the  beliefs  of  fel- 
low students  since  he  himself  remained 
above  the  mainstream  of  student  affairs  —  in 
the  sense  of  active  interaction  with  the  stu- 
dents —  I  was  struck  bv  the  promise  evident 
in  his  past  achievements  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  his  experiences  as  head  of  a 
troubled,  though  vital  institution. 

It  seems  that  a  person  in  such  a  position 
should  either  become  responsive  to  his  im- 
mediate constituency,  so  to  speak,  or  employ 
his  own  resources  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  program  whether  or  not  it  conflicts  with  the 
will  of  others  involved  in  the  University.  Dr. 
Homig's  bow  to  the  intense  pressures  he  has 
undergone  proves  that  he  was  not,  as  some 
held,  above  it  all.  A  few  years'  perspective 
may  ultimately  show  that  his  task,  though 
viewed  negatively  at  this  stage,  may  have 
been  essenhal  to  the  continuation,  if  not  the 
preservation,  of  Brown  University.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  responsibility  students 
must  acknowledge  towards  his  decision  will 
probably  not  affect  the  collective  conscience 
to  any  great  extent.  Still,  though  I  regard  his 
departure  with  some  regret,  I  look  forward  to 
the  installation  of  an  administrator  who  will 
apply  a  more  creative  and  flexible  approach 
to  the  problems  facing  the  University. 

LYNN  H.  DAWLEY  '77 
Campus 


"Breath  of  fresh  air" 

Editor:  After  reading  all  about  the  irre- 
SjXjnsible,  childish  actions  of  a  troublesome 
minority  group  —  and  the  administration's 
predictably  submissive  reaction,  it  came  like 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  read  about  the  study 
group  on  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Having  been  a  Sherlock  Holmes  buff  for 
many  years,  1  regard  him  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  figures  of  English  literature  (and  to 
think  of  the  time  I  wasted  with  that  dreary 
bore,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles).  Any  charac- 
ter who  can  excite  and  intrigue  generahon 
after  generation  has  to  be  good. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  Conan  Doyle, 
even  in  his  wildest  flights  of  imagination, 
ever  thought  that  future  generations  would 
make  a  histological  examination  of  his  works; 
so  he  can  be  excused  a  few  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. The  wonder  is  that  he  didn't 
make  a  lot  more  of  them. 

While  I  am  in  the  mood  for  saying  some- 


thing nice  for  a  change,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment Tim  Smith  on  his  extremely  well- 
written  article,  "The  Bench  Warmer."  His 
style  of  writing  contrasts  most  favorably  with 
the  redundant  verbosity  shown  by  some  of 
our  recent  graduates  in  their  letters. 

GEORGE  C.  OLIVER  '33 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


"Obscene" 

Editor:  I  would  like  to  jot  down  some 
thoughts  on  the  basis  of  my  reactions  to  the 
May  June  issue,  particularly  the  piece  about 
the  occupation. 

To  print  a  magazine  on  glossy  paper 
filled  with  photographs  of  fat  and  safisfied 
faces  lounging  in  the  ADP  house  and  say 
that  the  University  cannot  afford  excellence 
and  scholarships  for  black  students  is 
obscene.  For  those  wanfing  to  perpetuate 
that  kind  of  obscenity  in  the  U.S.  and  at 
Brown,  I  say,  you  are  welcome  to  it,  but  it  is 
not  the  country  I  know  or  the  University 
I  went  to. 

I  was  truly  surprised  at  an  editorial 
policy  that  follows  a  couple  of  pages  on  the 
financial  and  moral  plight  of  the  University 
with  a  piece  on  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  The 
moral  bankruptcy  at  Brown,  if  there  is  one, 
seems  to  run  deeper  than  one  scapegoated 
administrator. 

JOSEPH  B.  JUHASZ  '61 
Boulder,  Colo. 


"One  of  Brown's 
forgotten  men" 

Editor:  In  supplement  to  the  very  timely 
letter  of  George  W.  Muller  '69,  published  in 
your  issue  for  May-June  1975,  regarding  one 
of  Brown's  forgotten  men,  Asa  Messer,  may  I 
add  a  few  addenda. 

Messer  was  apparently  not  a  great 
educator,  and  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
at  a  time  when  student  riotousness  makes 
modem  demonstrations  seem  pale,  un- 
imaginative, and  decadent.  But  his  real  sin 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  Unitarianism  in 
his  writings,  which  allied  him  wath  the  hor- 
rendous Godlessness  of  Harvard,  but  which 
today  would  mark  him  as  a  heroic  defender 
of  religious  freedom. 

A  very  touching  set  of  circumstances, 
however,  which  throws  a  warmth  upon  his 
personal  character,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Messer  (doubling  as  admissions  officer)  con- 
ducted the  entrance  examination  of  Horace 
Mann,  who  became  one  of  Brown's  and  the 
nafion's  greatest  men  in  law,  educafion,  and 
social  and  polifical  reform.  After  Mann's 
graduation  in  1819,  Messer  brought  him  back 


to  Brown  as  a  tutor  (at  $350  per  year)  and  was 
subsequently  referred  to  by  Mann  as  the 
latter's  "spiritual  father."  Eventually  Mann 
married  Charlotte,  Asa  Messefs  third 
daughter.  Their  almost  idyllic  marriage,  with 
romantic  overtones  worthy  of  great  poetry, 
was  tragically  brief,  for  Charlotte  died  in 
1832,  to  Mann's  all  but  inconsolable  grief. 
That  he  did  recover  and  continued  to  love  his 
father-in-law  was  attested  by  his  feelings 
that  the  Messer  home  represented  for  him 
the  "epitome  of  domesfic  bliss."  He  stood  by 
the  graves  of  his  cherished  wife  and  her 
father,  when  the  latter  was  buried  in  1836,  in 
utter  desolation. 

The  graves  are  in  the  Old  North  Burial 
Ground  in  Providence,  where  those  who 
care  may  drop  a  tear  or  a  rose. 

(For  fuller  data  on  his  story  see  Horace 
Mann,  by  Jonathan  Messerli,  1972,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.) 

Another  of  Brown's  forgotten  men  is 
Clarence  Augustus  Barbour,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  president  of  Brown  (1929- 
1937)  precisely  between  two  very  great 
men:  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce  and 
Henry  Merritt  Wriston. 

WATSON  SMITH  '19 

Tucson,  Ariz. 


East  Coast,  West  Coast .  .  . 

Editor:  Having  just  received  my  belated 
copy  of  the  February  issue  of  Broum  Alumni 
Monthly,  I  feel  obliged  to  add  one  or  two 
things  to  Jeff  Lantos's  chronicle  of  life  on  the 
barren  job-market  in  the  big  city.  He  forgot 
to  menhon  (a)  the  travesfial  ecstasy  upon 
discovering,  in  front  of  a  typewriter,  that 
well-worn  fingers  (omate  with  writer's  lump 
and  ridged  nails)  can  do  ninety  words  a  min- 
ute of  "How  to  Impress  on  a  Job  Interview" 
or  "Office  Etiquette";  and  (b)  the  perennially 
polite  question,  "Oh!  and  what  are  you 
writing  now?",  to  which  one  must  reply, 
wincing:  "Nothing  —  I've  been  too  busy 
looking  for  a  job.  .  .  ." 

Don't  worry,  Jeff.  I'm  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  everyone /icre  assures  me  that  the 
right  place  to  be  is  New  York. 


NAOMI  SEGAL  '74 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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iB^coxo: 


edited  hy  Barry  Beckham 


After  an  absence  of  several  months,  the 
BAM's  book-revieic  section  returns  on  a 
regular  basis  with  this  issue.  The  editor  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Barry  Beck- 
ham '66,  a  member  of  the  magazine's  Board 
of  Editors. 

Corregidora 

bv  Gayl  Jones  '75  D.  A. 

Random  House,  New  York,  1975 

185  pp.  $9.95 

One  late  summer  night  in  Vermont 
after  a  party  that  should  have  been  gay 
but  wasn't  because  I  was  leaving  the 
next  day  and  I  knew  when  I  said  I 
would  be  back  that  I  might  never  be 
back,  a  friend  mumbled  the  old  cliche 
about  life  being  funny  and  it  didn't 
sound  like  a  cliche  at  all.  The  multi- 
sided  web  of  confused  feeling  woven  in 
those  words,  the  emotional  paralysis 
that  results  when  desire  and  reality  re- 
fuse to  blend  —  these  are  at  the  heart  of 
Gayl  Jones'  first  novel,  Corregidora 
(BAM,  July/ August).  I  found  it  pro- 
foundly moving. 

Jones  is  not,  to  be  sure,  writing 
about  anything  so  tranquil  as  the  sad- 
ness of  a  summer  night  in  Vermont. 
With  stunning  simplicity,  we  leam  on 
the  first  two  pages  of  the  book  that  her 
heroine,  Ursa  Corregidora,  a  black 
woman  from  a  family  of  women  bom 
"to  make  generations,"  has  had  to  have 
her  womb  taken  out.  A  few  months 
pregnant,  she  was  thrown  down  some 
steps  by  her  first  husband,  who  was 
jealous  to  the  point  of  insanity,  unable 
to  cope  with  his  wife's  independence 
as  a  singer.  What  happens  when  a 
woman,  bom  "to  make  generations," 
can  no  longer  do  so?  Where  does  she 
find  fulfillment?  This  is  the  immediate 
question  and  speaks  immediately  to  all 
women.  But  the  larger  question,  there 
for  all  of  us,  simply  asks,  "What  do  I  do 
about  my  life?"  Ursa  asks  it  of  herself 
when  faced  with  her  mother's  empty  ex- 
istence, and  her  grandmother's,  and  her 
great-grandmother's;  "But  then,  I  was 
thinking,  what  had  I  done  about  my 
oicn  life?" 

Rhythmically  blending  dream  and 
reality,  integrating  dialect  and  perfect 
prose,  Jones  builds  the  book  around  the 
fearful  and  frustrated  development  of 
her  heroine's  sexuality.  Ursa  learns 


about  "bleeding"  from  her  free-living 
friend.  May  Alice,  who  tells  her  that  a 
man  inside  will  feel  good:  "You'll  say. 
May  Alice  told  me  it  would  feel  good." 

Ursa's  fear  of  sexuality  is  partly  a 
form  of  rebellion  against  her  roots,  slave 
roots,  where  women  were  only  "to 
make  generations"  and  her  mother, 
grandmother,  and  great-grandmother 
all  shared  the  same  man,  slavemaster, 
whoremaster,  the  Portuguese,  Cor- 
regidora. Ursa  questions  her  mother  to 
leam  about  her  past,  to  know  of  her 
own  father,  who  was  not  Corregidora, 
and  to  try  to  understand  the  present. 

By  the  end  of  the  book  it  is  1969. 
Ursa  is  forty-seven  and  still  singing  and 
playing  the  piano  at  a  Kentucky  cafe 
called  the  Spider.  Her  relationships 
with  both  men  and  women  have 
brought  more  pain  than  joy  and  she 
now  longs  for  a  union  that  will  tie  her  to 
her  roots,  where  she  will  feel  a  part  of  a 
pattern  of  generations.  On  the  last  two 
pages,  again  in  that  brutally  simple 
prose,  we  leam  that  Ursa  probably  finds 
what  she  has  been  looking  for  as  she 
puts  her  head  between  the  knees  of  her 
first  husband,  holds  his  ankles,  and  in  a 
sexual  act,  "knew  what  it  was." 

In  a  split  second  I  knew  what  it 
was,  in  a  split  second  of  hate  and  love 
I  knew  what  it  was,  and  I  think  he 
might  have  known  too  ...  It  was  like 
I  didn't  know  how  much  was  me  and 
Mutt  and  how  much  was  Great  Gram 
and  Corregidora  —  like  Mama  when 


Gayl  Jones:  Blending  dmim  and  reality. 


she  started  talking  like  Great  Gram. 
But  was  what  Corregidora  had  done 
to  her,  to  them,  any  worse  than  what 
Mutt  had  done  to  me,  than  what  we 
had  done  to  each  other,  than  what 
Mama  had  done  to  Daddy,  or  what  he 
had  done  to  her  in  return,  making  her 
walk  down  the  street  looking  like  a 
whore? 

The  intense  emotions  that  lead  up 
to  this  rhetorical  question,  the  emotions 
that  make  up  the  selfish  love  of  the  first 
husband.  Mutt,  or  the  pitiful  hope  of  an 
anonymous  drunk  who  gets  his  first 
singing  job  at  fifty-eight,  are  ones  we 
have  all  felt,  in  some  way  or  other.  This 
is  why  I  thought  of  Corregidora  on  that 
summer's  night  in  Vermont,  and  the 
bond  is  echoed  even  in  the  language  of 
the  situarion,  for  the  drunk  says  to 
Ursa,  "Show  business  is  funny,  ain't 
it?"  That  same  cliche  which  doesn't 
sound  like  a  cliche  because  it  says  I'm 
human  and  I'm  lonely  and  I  can't. 

Life  really  isn't  funny;  Corregidora 
certainly  did  not  make  me  laugh.  But 
the  dividing  line  between  laughter  and 
tears  is  very  small  and  a  book  as  human 
as  this  one  searches  all  our  emotions. 
It's  a  "feeling"  book,  to  quote  a  word 
Ursa  uses  about  herself  —  "my  feeling 
ways"  —  and  reaches  beyond  race  or 
sex  or  politics  to  those  naked  moments 
when  "funny"  is  the  only  way  to  say 
"sad." 

Joanna  E.  Rapf  '63,  '73  Ph.D. 

Joanna  Rapf  teaches  English  at  the  Unii'er- 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 


The  Mayor's  Man:  One  Man's 
Struggle  to  Save  Our  Cities 

by  Barry  Gottehrer  '56 
Doubleday  &  Company,  1975 
326  pp.  $8.95 

Between  1966  and  1971,  Barry  Got- 
tehrer was  an  assistant  to  John  V.  Lind- 
say, the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  feverishly  attempted  to  assist  Lind- 
say in  bringing  a  "new  vision"  to  the 
city's  politics.  Tlie  Mayor's  Man  provides 
a  personal  chronicle  of  how  the  politics 
of  the  "new  liberalism"  dealt  with  what 
the  author  calls  "the  feverish  days  of  the 
1960s  and  the  early  1970s." 

Lindsay  and  Gottehrer  discovered 
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that  previous  administrations  had 
routinely  ignored  many  of  the  problems 
faced  by  minority  groups  and  poor 
whites.  In  light  of  this  situation,  Got- 
tehrer  and  his  staff  developed  a  system 
that  would  later  become  a  model  used 
by  many  other  cities:  the  building  of  a 
Summer  Task  Force  that  would  effec- 
tively coordinate  and  channel  informa- 
tion about  trouble  spots  directly  to  the 
mayor  and  his  aides.  The  information 
could  then  be  used  to  develop  strategies 
that  would  give  the  city  administration 
"the  chance  to  deal  with  problems  be- 
fore they  become  riots."  Gottehrer's 
job,  quite  specifically,  was  to  make  sure 
that  New  York  City  didn't  burn:  "My 
job  was  to  head  off  riots." 

Gottehrer's  book  illuminates  how 
his  and  Lindsay's  strategies  were  put  to 
the  test  by  the  numerous  crises  that 
erupted  in  New  York  during  the  next  six 
years.  The  crises  read  like  a  nostalgic 
photo  album  of  the  1960s  and  include 
everything  from  riots  in  Harlem  and 
Yippie  demonstrations  to  the  shooting 
of  Joe  Columbo  at  the  Italian- American 
Unity  Day  celebration  in  the  early 
seventies. 

But  by  1971,  Gottehrer's  job  had 
become  too  routine  for  him,  and  amidst 
misgivings  about  the  idealism  of  the 
newer  aides  in  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tion, he  resigned.  Idealism  had  given 
way  to  compromise:  "One  of  the  dan- 
gers built  into  a  somewhat  ritualized 
governmental  response  is  that  the  im- 
portant and  unimportant  issues  are 
dealt  with  automatically  and  similarly. 
You  cease  to  differentiate  priorities." 

Gottehrer's  book  is  both  frustrating 
and  illuminating.  It  is  frustrating  be- 
cause it  never  probes  beneath  the  sur- 
face into  the  underlying  complex  of 
socio-economic-political  forces  shaping 
the  problems  that  the  Lindsay  adminis- 
tration had  to  face.  Instead  of  penetrat- 
ing analysis,  Gottehrer  provides  a 
photographic  recording.  In  the  face  of 
economic  and  political  powerlessness, 
minority-group  people  are  treated  to 
bus  rides  out  of  the  city,  free  movies, 
and  storefront  clubhouses.  Irresponsi- 
ble clowns  like  Abbie  Hoffman  are  put 
on  the  city  payroll  because  of  their 
"close  links"  to  the  community.  Serious 
structural  reform  and  the  building  of  a 
mass  political  force  are  replaced  by  a 
montage  of  "instant  leaders"  hewn  with 
a  dty-paycheck  halo. 

As  an  unwitting  indictment  of  lib- 
eral politics,  Gottehrer's  book  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  of 


its  genre.  The  bankruptcy  of  Gottehrer's 
liberal  prescriptions  becomes  clearly 
linked  to  the  way  he  perceives  social 
problems.  Social  protest  is  not  weighed 
against  the  legitimacy  of  its  issues  but 
against  its  potential  to  cause  public  dis- 
turbances. The  ethical  limits  of  such 
a  perspective  become  evident  in  a 
number  of  Gottehrer's  critical  com- 
ments. His  critique  of  the  Columbia 
University  disturbance  of  1968  is  as 
good  an  example  as  any:  "The  violence 
on  the  campus  certainly  occurred  at 
Columbia  because  the  police  hit  people, 
but  at  the  same  time,  had  people  not  sat 
down  in  front  of  those  buildings,  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  violence." 

His  praise  of  Lindsay  borders  on 
idol  worship.  If  Gottehrer  were  to  be  be- 
lieved, Lindsay's  toughness  and  cour- 
age, if  given  free  reign,  could  have  eas- 
ily snatched  New  York's  poor  from  the 
ugly  grip  of  racism  and  misery.  Instead, 
Lindsay  is  seen  by  this  reviewer  as  a 
"Camelot"  figure  who  substitutes  aspi- 
rin for  political  surgery. 

Like  many  other  liberals,  Gottehrer 
is  caught  in  a  contradiction  he  fails  to 
understand.  He  truly  wants  to  make 


people  happy,  but  he  doesn't  want  to 
do  it  by  giving  them  power.  The  con- 
tradiction for  Gottehrer  leads  to  failure 
and  resignation.  At  a  meeting  with  the 
mayor  and  his  aides  in  which  "trouble- 
some" welfare  families  are  being  dis- 
cussed, Gottehrer  is  shocked  at  a  pro- 
posal suggesting  that  the  city  take  over 
Brooklyn's  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  which 
the  federal  government  had  recently 
closed  down,  and  convert  the  housing 
quarters  into  housing  for  the  welfare 
families.  Gottehrer  fails  to  understand 
that,  as  inhumane  as  the  suggesrion  ap- 
pears to  him,  it  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  very  stop-gap  logic  he  had  used 
throughout  his  term  as  assistant  to  the 
mayor.  Gottehrer's  metamorphosis 
from  social  critic  to  apologist  for  the  sys- 
tem is  complete  and  mirrors  the  long, 
dark  historv  of  the  liberalism  that 
shaped  his  career.  Therein  lies  the  fail- 
ing of  both  Gottehrer  and  77ie  Mayor's 
Man. 

Henry  Giroux 

Henry  Giroux  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  doc- 
toral candidate  at  Carnegie-Mellon.  He  has 
written  for  the  Progressive  fl«d  Cineaste. 
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To 

our 

readers 


$3  is  not  much  money  anymore- 
with  one  exception 

For  thirty  years,  the  Brtnon  Alumni  Monthly  has  been  sent, 
without  charge,  to  all  Brown  men.  Since  1971,  and  the  merger  of 
the  Pembroke  Alumna  with  the  BAM,  alumnae  have  also  received 
the  magazine  without  charge. 

Even  as  Brown's  financial  problems  have  increased  in 
recent  years,  the  University's  commitment  to  the  BAM  and  to 
Brown's  alumni  has  remained  intact.  Although  the  magazine's 
publishing  budget  has  not  increased  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
staff  has  coped  with  rising  inflation  by  cutting  the  trim  size  of 
the  magazine  in  1973,  by  changing  printers  in  1974,  and  by 
changing  to  a  lighter  paper  stock  in  1975. 

Beyond  these  decisions,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  to 
cutting  the  number  of  issues  or  the  number  of  pages  per  issue. 
All  of  us  connected  with  the  BAM  are  hoping,  because  of  the 
magazine's  long  tradihon  as  the  link  between  Brown  and  its 
alumni,  that  these  steps  can  be  averted. 

So  we  are  turning  to  our  readers  for  help.  We  urge  you 
to  use  the  attached  envelope  to  send  us  $3  for  a  one-year 
"subscription"  to  the  BAM.  Your  $3  is  worth  a  lot  to  the  BAM  — 
it  will  help  us  to  meet  inflated  publishing  costs  while  continuing 
to  publish  the  kind  of  magazine  that  keeps  you  informed  about 
Brown  and  in  touch  with  your  fellow  alumni. 

Just  make  your  check  payable  to  Brown  University,  and  use 
the  envelope  at  the  right. 

All  of  us  will  be  grateful  for  your  support. 

The  Board  of  Editors  and  the  BAM  staff 

P.S.  The  magazine  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  you  without 
charge,  regardless  of  whether  you  send  us  your  "subscription." 
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Exciting, fun, low-cost  dates... 

with  faculty  in  Continuing  College  programs. 


OCT.14,21,28 

New  York  City; 

"The  Creative  Arts  in  New  York: 
Surviving  or  Suffering?" 

A  series  ofthree  Tuesday  night  semi- 
nars (8:00pm)  at  the  Brown  Club 
(3  West  5 1  St  Street)  on  art,  theatre  and 
trim  in  New  York  City,  led  by  Associate 
Professor  of  Art  Richard  Fishman, 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Don 
Wilmeth  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  Michael  Silverman. 

Registration  fee:  S15  per  person.  $10 
per  member  of  Classes  1971-75  and 
high  school  students.  To  register,  call 
Anne  Bradley  at  the  Brown  Club 
(212)581-2707. 

JAN.  23-25 

On  the  campus: 

"What  Do  You  Mean  By  That?"  -  a 

look  at  the  latest  in  how  we  really  com- 
municate: verbally,  non-verbally  and 
electronically. 

Take  an  exciting  break  from  those 
dreary  winter  weekends!  Come  to 
Brown  for  the  challenge  of  the  class- 
room, the  stimulation  of  new  ideas  and 
good  discussion,  and  the  fun  of  college 
life.  "What  Do  You  Mean  By  That?"  is 
a  mid-winter  weekend  seminar  on  the 
campus  for  Brown  alumni,  parents  of 
current  students,  their  families  and 
their  friends. 

Members  of  the  Brown  faculty  — 
Robert  Scholes.  professor  of  English; 
Barbara  Tannenbaum.  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English;  William  Beeman,  assist- 
ant professor  of  anthropology  —  and  a 
special  guest  faculty  member  will  lead 
the  seminar.  They  will  consider  recent 


developments  in  our  knowledge  about 
how  information  is  transmitted:  the  use 
of  gestures  and  other  forms  of  non-ver- 
bal communication,  animals"  "lan- 
guages," television  and  other  electronic 
methods  of  communications  and  inter- 
personal communications.  Lectures  and 
discussions  will  be  supplemented  by 
role-playing  sessions  and  films. 

Participants  may  choose  to  live  in 
dormitories  or  in  near-by  hotels  (local 
residents  may  commute)  and  the  week- 
end will  offer  options  for  meals  and  Sat- 
urday evening  events. 

Registration  fee  (which  covers  all 
materials,  one  lunch,  breaks  and  regis- 
tration expenses)  is  $40  with  optional 
meals  and  overnight  accommodations 
additional. 

More  information  will  follow  in  the 
mail  (to  New  England  area  alumni  and 
parents)  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly.  However,  an  advance 
indication  of  interest  will  save  you  a 
spot  and  help  us  in  planning.  Please  fill 
out  the  no-obligation  coupon  below 
and  mail  to;  Continuing  College.  Box 
1920.  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.I. 02912. 


FEBRUARY 

New  York  City: 

Evening  Seminar  Series 

Four  members  of  the  Brown  faculty 
will  lead  a  series  of  discussions  about 
Bicentennial  America. 


Brown  University's  Continuing  College 

Box  1920,  Providence.  R.1.02912 
(401)863-2785 


FEB.MAR.APR. 

Throughout  the  USA: 

Saturday  Seminars 

Members  of  the  Brown  faculty  will 
travel  throughout  the  country  to  lead  a 
series  of  day-long  seminars  on  such  top- 
ics as:  Bicentennial  America,  America 
on  Mars,  China.  Revolutions  Here  and 
Abroad.  The  Way  Kids  Learn.  Check 
your  mail  and  the  BAM  for  full  details. 

MAR.APR.MAY 

On  the  campus: 

Rhode  Island  Seminars 

A  collection  of  educational  programs 
led  by  Brown  faculty  members  will  take 
place  on  and  around  the  campus.  Check 
your  mail  and  the  BAM  for  full  details. 

JUNE5rH 

On  the  campus: 

Commencement  Forums 

A  day  of  lectures,  discussions,  read- 
ings and  panels  about  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  led  by  faculty,  alumni  and  distin- 
guished guests. 

JUNE27-JULY3 

On  the  campus; 

Summer  of '76 

An  unbeatable  vacation  experience: 
a  week-long  visit  to  the  campus  with 
arts  workshops  and  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  topics  of  current  concern, 
good  fellowship  and  many  optional 
extras.  Full  details  will  be  announced  in 
January. 


D  Yes.  I  am  inlcreslcii  in  "What  Do  You  Mean  By  That?" 

Please  send  me  more  information. 
D  Yes.  I  am  planning  to  come  to  "What  Do  You  Mean  By 

That?"  Please  save  me  a  spot  and  send  more 

information. 
D  Please  make  sure  my  name  and  address  are  correct  on 

vour  mailing  lists  so  that  I  may  receive  information 

about  all  the  Continuing  College  programs. 


Name. 


Street. 


City.  State.  Zip  _ 


-  Class. 


Send  to  Box  1920.  Brown  University.  Providence.  R.I.  02912 


